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A NEW HAMPSHIRE CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN RAILROAD MANAGEMENT. 


By (. A. 


HEN one recalls the fact 
that a goodly number of 
the years of the nineteenth 





century had been counted 
off before the first mile of 
railroad construction had been at- 
tempted in the United States, that the 
close of the first half of that wonder- 
ful hundred years saw completed and 
in operation less than ten thousand 
miles of such roadways, and that it 
was not until after the close of the war 
between the states that the present 
gigantic systems of railways, which to- 
day bring the whole country together, 
as it were, into one vast community, 
had even their inception, then does one 
marvel at the mightiness of this single 
agency, this comparatively new-comer 
in mankind’s material world. 

The railroad came and finding civili- 
zation, bravely it may have been, yet 
wearily plodding its way along, picked 
it up and carried it forward with strides 
greater in a generation than it had been 
able to make in a century of its pre- 
ceeding history. It annihilated distan- 
ces and was alone the one factor that 
made possible the settlement and de- 
velopment of those mighty American 
domains westward from the Atlantic 
seaboard. 


Cheney. 


The story of American railroad con- 
struction, development, equipment, 
and operation is undoubtedly the most 
brilliant one in the material history of 
the world and the source of it all was 
the genius of American manhood, and 
genius is simply the genial, courageous, 
and fearless activity of the mind. 
Though the idea of the railroad and 
the adaptation of the locomotive en- 
gine were not indigenous to America, 
vet it is in this country that the rail- 
road and all that pertains to it is to be 
found in a perfection that is simply in- 
comparable. American genius in its 
application to railroad building and 
operation has made it possible to con- 
struct a road at a less cost than is done 
in any other land, even though the 
cost of labor and material be more; and 
the patron of American railroads gets 
his freight handled at a less cost than 
does the patron of railroads in any oth- 
er country in the world. The American 
citizen as he enters an ordinary rail- 
road coach has comforts at his disposal 
that the average home does not afford, 
and he speeds along at a rate not at- 
tained upon the railways of any other 
land, and he travels with a degree of 
safety that is not with him as he walks 
the streets of town or city, or drives 
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along a country highway. That all 
this work in American railroad devel- 
opment, equipment, and operation, 
could have been accomplished in so 
short a time as fifty years is closely akin 
to the miraculous. 

That New Hampshire men should 
have been early alert to see and com- 
prehend the possibilities that the rail- 
road was destined to unfold to Ameri- 
can and industrial life 
was almost as a matter of course. <A 


commercial 


taste and predilection not unlike that 
which has led so many a New Hamp- 
shire man to seek a career as a hotel 
manager and like semi-public callings, 
also led him to become identified with 
railroading allied interests. 
Besides, the state itself early became 
threaded with railways and these were 


and its 


unequaled schools for many a young 
man who later became identified with 
lines in states of the 
that line known 
formerly as the Northern railroad of 
New Hampshire, a prolific source of 


other 
Particularly 


Union. 
was 


trained railroad men, who from time 
to time went out into the world and 
attained to positions of trust and re- 
sponsibilitv. Notable gifts of the in- 
fertility of self- 
reliance, and habits of thrift and in- 
dustry 


itiative, resource, 


were natural and acquired 
traits of these men and they led on to 
success and achievement. 

Among the many to enter the em- 
ploy of the Northern railroad was Isaac 
Bullock Martin of Grafton, whom the 
middle-aged those of maturer 
years, yet resident in the town and its 


vicinity, will remember as one of its 


and 


most active and valued citizens. 

He was born in Grafton in 1825 and 
lived in his native town until 1866. 
His was a genuine old-fashioned New 


W. 
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England manhood, that type of man- 
hood that from first to last has done 
so much toward the upbuilding of the 
nation, and that is so meaningly de- 
described by that old-fashioned term 
The term meant 
that such an one was versatile, that he 
did not 
sourceful, discerning, and determined. 
Such a Isaac B. Martin. 

That his career 
passed in Grafton included service as 
station 


“ 


a capable man.” 
fear to lead, that he was re- 
man was 
part of railroad 


agent in Grafton Center and 
Grafton. 

Although he left his native Grafton 
at the age of forty-one years; his fel- 
low townsmen had even then honored 
him by clerk, to 
the board of selectmen, and to other 
he had 


In early man- 


electing him town 


town offices, and in addition 
served as postmaster. 
hood he joined the New Hampshire 
militia and his all-round ability was 
just as manifest as a soldier as a civil- 
ian. He passed from one grade to an- 
other, finally terminating his state mili- 
tary service with the rank of colonel. 
Asa youth and young man, he acquired 
a common school and academic educa- 
He 


entered manhood life as a merchant in 


tion of the most practical nature. 


Grafton and was a willing worker in 
all phases of the town’s life and gen- 
eral affairs. 

When William M. Parker, superin- 
tendent of the Northern road, accepted 
in 1866, the management of the old 
Boston, Hartford & Erie railroad, he 
prevailed upon Mr. Martin to accept 
the agency of that line in the town of 
Southbridge, Mass. The 
one of the largest and most important, 
outside of 


station was 


the cities, on the line, as the 


town was the commercial center of a 
the 


large surrounding country and 
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town itself is one of the largest in its 
section of Massachusetts. 

Upon becoming a resident of South- 
bridge Mr. Martin identified himself 
with all its established and progressive 
interests and speedily became one of 
its foremost citizens through recogni- 
tion of his worth by his fellow towns- 
men. 


The 


“sized him up,” as it were, and with 


people of his adopted town 
singular unanimity declared he was of 
the type of man they wanted. He was 
interested in them and they in him and 
with both this interest was sincere and 
genuine. railroad 


interests from accepting town offices, 


Prevented by his 
he did, however, vield to the desires of 
his friends in his town and district to 
become the Republican candidate for 


W. 
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the state legislature and was elected to 
the session of 1877. 
On September 1, 1880, while en- 
gaged in the making up of a train in 
the yard of the Southbridge station he 
received injuries that within an hour 
or two proved fatal, thus dying at the 
age of fifty-five and in the very prime 
and vigor of his sterling manhood. 


An added interest which his former 
Grafton townsmen and acquaintances 
have in the memory of Mr. Martin is 
that she whom he married in January, 
1849, Almira H. M. Haskins, 
daughter of William Haskins of Graf- 
ton. 


was 
Six children were born of this 
union, Albert W., George W., Addie 
M., Myra B., Howard P., and Harold 


H. All these children, with the excep- 
tion of Howard P., who died in South- 
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bridge just as he had entered a most 
promising manhood, are at present liv- 
ing. Mrs. 
home and 


Martin, ever esteemed at 
abroad for those traits that 
typify the ideal New England wife and 
mother, is yet living, making her home 
with her eldest son. 

The predominant purpose of this ar- 
ticle is to present to the readers of the 
GRANITE Monraty the eldest of these 
children, Albert Whittier, 
New Hampshire born, and he_ has 
proved himself worthy of the Granite 
state’s warmest commendations 
sincerest well wishes. 


who was 


and 
He was born in 
Grafton, December 2, 1851, and it may 
be of interest in this connection to note 


that his birth was only fourteen years 


later than the building of the first mile 
of railroad in New Hampshire, which 
was in 1837. Thus his life, young as 
he is, is practically coeval with that of 
the railroad in his native state, and it 
may be added, parenthetically, with its 
inference obvious, that New Hampshire 
has come to have in this year of 1903 a 
greater railroad mileage than any other 
state in the Union in proportion to the 
extent of its territory. The one as a 
railroad state and the other as a rail- 
road man are successes. 

The childhood years of Mr. Martin 
were passed in his native Grafton and 
no source of pleasure is greater to him 
than the opportunity to visit his native 
town, even though it be but for a 
day, and no absent son of New Hamp- 
shire has a deeper and more filial love 
for her than he. 

The career of Mr. Martin and the 
work he has accomplished are conspic- 
uous more especially for the reason 
that he has attained his success solely 
through his ability and proven fitness, 
and not by the instrumentality of for- 
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tuitous circumstances or power of in- 
fluential friends. In June, 1867, when 
only fifteen years old, he left the Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) public schools and began 
his life-work as a freight clerk in the 
Southbridge station, and notwithstand- 
ing the early age at which he left 
school he has ever been regarded as 
one possessing a fine comprehension of 
all that passes as knowledge and edu- 
cation. His every position in railroad 
life has been such as to require intelli- 
It was at the 
Southbridge station that he mastered 
the details of freight work so thor- 
oughly as to attract the attention of his 


gence, if not education. 


superiors and then he was advanced to 
work in the passenger station and in 
the yard. No feature of railroad work 
but what early received his attention 
and learned its detail. Effi- 
ciency came as a matter of course. He 
became ticket clerk, yard switchman, 


every 


and, finally, came to be sent as agent at 


different stations pending the appoint- 
ment of a permanent agent. As such 
he worked practically the whole length 
of the Boston, Hartford & Erie rail- 
road. Not only did he perform every 
description of station work but every 
form of train service as well. He was 
ever one of those men who could be 
sought out to fill an emergency call 
and the efficiency with which he filled 
every need became in very truth a sub- 
ject of comment among those cognizant 
of his daily life. It was as if he had 
been trained to do the particular work 
of the hour. The ease with which he 
could take up a line of work and the 
thoroughness of its accomplishment are 
matters that became proverbial among 
his associates and fellow acquaintances. 

Upon the death of his father, in 
1880, he succeeded to his position as 
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the Southbridge station and 
filled the same until May, 1887, when 
he resigned to become the chief clerk 
of the Shore Line division of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford rail- 
road, with headquarters at New Haven, 
Conn. 


agent, 


His selection for this position 
shows in itself the estimate placed upon 
his abilities as a railroad man by the 
management of what was at the time 
one of the leading New England rail- 
ways. 

In 1890 he returned to the New Eng- 
land road, which was the old Boston, 
Hartford & Erie, as the 
Fishkill and Newburgh. In 
returned to Southbridge and again be- 
The re- 


turn to his home town was the ocea- 


agent at 
1892 he 


came the agent in that town. 


sion of general rejoicing on the part of 
his townsmen, for during all his man- 
hood years few of its citizens had been 
held in greater esteem. His popular- 
ity was not of that kind accorded the 
village buster, but had its source in a 
recognition of general all-round worth- 
iness, sincerity, and proven merit and 
ability. This approbation took a prac- 
tical form in the fall of the same year 
of his return to Southbridge in his 
nomination as a candidate for the Mass- 
achusetts legislature in the session of 
1893. He the candidate of the 
Republican party in a Democratic dis- 


was 


trict, but his personal popularity over- 
came the opposition majority and he 
was triumphantly elected. A like dis- 
trict in New Hampshire would have 
chosen eight men in a like election, a 
fact here stated to show with greater 
emphasis the distinct honor given Mr. 
Martin in his election. 

At the close of his legislative term 
he was offered and accepted the posi- 
tion of chief clerk to the general su- 
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perintendent of the Old Colony system, 
of the New Haven road, and held the 
same until July 1, 1898, when he was 
made secretary to the general manager. 
On June 15, 1903, he was made assist- 
ant general superintendent of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford 
tem, with offices in the south terminal 
Boston. 
as it is called, is one of the greatest rail- 


SYSs- 


station in The New Haven, 
road systems in the country, having a 
passenger and freight traffic that is 
well-nigh beyond the mental grasp of 
the layman. 

While in Southbridge Mr. Martin 
held nearly ‘all of the town offices; was 
chairman of the Republican town com- 
mittee for a number of years, and one 
of the 1892 and 1893. 
His the Southbridge 
Press, in referring to his promotion, 


selectmen in 
home paper, 
says that “ it is a matter in which every 
Southbridge man takes a just pride, 
for it was in this town that Mr. Martin 
passed most of his life and where he 
started on his career as a railroad man, 
and not only that, but he was beyond 
doubt the most popular citizen of his 
time here, and was repeatedly honored 
by election to the highest offices the 
people of this town have in their gift, 
and chosen to represent them on most 
He 
finally represented them-in the legis- 
lature and paused at that point, of his 
own choice and not because the people 


important special committees. 


did not wish to continue honoring him. 
He found that his growing duties with 
the railroad company no longer per- 
mitted him time for side issues, so he 
applied himself with his characteristic 
diligence to railway matters.” 

The Boston Herald, in referring to 
his appointment as assistant general 
superintendent of the New Haven road, 
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Boston, said: 
“Mr. Martin, who was chief clerk of 
General Manager Chamberlain up to 


with headquarters at 


the time when his office was removed 
to New Haven, recently received the 
appointment of general superintendent 
of the Worcester & Connecticut Street 
railway, and had located in Putnam, 
Conn. In selecting him for the impor- 
tant position of assistant general super- 
intendent of the New Haven system, 
the management, it is said, took into 
consideration his wide knowledge of 
the operating department, his extensive 
acquaintance at this end of the line, and 
his popularity among all classes of em- 
The officials took 
into account also the influence of Mr. 


ployés. executive 
Martin’s appointment on the entire 
working force of the company, as it 
indicated a disposition to make promo- 
tions from the ranks, and to show that 
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there is now a chance of reward for 
meritorious services.” 

Mr. Martin was married September 
9, 1874, to Miss Jennie McKinstry, 
daughter of Hon. John O. McKinstry 
of Southbridge, and they have five 
children, a daughter, Ethel (now Mrs. 
John A. Hall of Southbridge, Mass.), 
and four sons, Robert Batcheller with 
the Liability Assurance 
company, Boston; Stuart Fenno, with 
Hayden & Stone, bankers and brokers, 
Boston; and John Otis and Philip Lin- 
coln, who are still in the school-boy 


Employers’ 


age. 

As already said, Mr. Martin has a de- 
cidedly warm place in his heart for 
New Hampshire and her people, and it 
is his ardent hope to some day own a 
snug little estate somewhere within the 
state that he can call his own. 


A MEMORY. 


By Samuel Hoyt. 


Because two little arms were twined 
About my neck in other days, 
I love all childhood’s pleading ways, 
Nor to its smile am ever blind. 


Because two little, tender eyes 


Were lifted to the 


gaze of mine, 


I hold all childhood-eyes divine,— 
All good and true and pure and wise. 


Because two little, busy feet 
Once pattered in this dreary hall, 
The children’s footsteps first of all 
I hear along the village street. 


Because two little lips once blessed 
My own with love’s responsive kiss, 
I have not deemed it all amiss 

If other little lips I pressed. 























WANDERINGS. 
By Dr. C. E. Boynton. 


I stood on the top of a mountain and looked into the distance away, 
Just as the first shadows of evening were cast o’er the margins of day; 
And afar off beheld the blue ocean and forests of pine stretching wide— 
And rivers and lakes in the distance and a town by the mountain side— 
Then I said I will journey always and the world I will traverse o’er 

On the land from city to city; on the ocean from shore to shore. 


I stood at topmast in mid-ocean, as the sun had sunk down in the sea; 
And the sky with the ocean’s blue water seemed broad as eternity. 
As northward our sails were bending, so already the Borean blast 
Had frozen the sleet to the rigging and frozen the yards to the mast. 
But I said, I will journey always, and the world I will traverse o’er 
From the frozen zone of the Arctic, to the drear Antartic shore. 

I stood on the Western prairie, where fifty years ago 

Was heard the whoop of the Indian and the tramp of the buffalo— 
But to the very horizon, where the sky and prairies meet 

Were seen the homes of fanmers and their waving fields of wheat; 
And the blast of a locomotive, with her headlight’s eye of fire 
Came flashing over the gleaming rails, by the side of the lightning’s wire. 
Then I boarded the flying city, away and away went we 

Over the Rocky Mountains, down to the silver sea. 

I stood in a jungle solitude, by Lake Nyanza’s shore 

And heard the wild hyena’s cry and the Afric lion’s roar. 

In the sky the stars were shining and looking through the night; 
The Dipper and the Southern Cross, with Orion lent their light; 
And in the clear blue above me, as night’s twelve hours went by, 
All of the constellations beamed out of the cloudless sky, 

And I said, it is worth the seeing, so like Arabs we fold our tent, 
And wend our way in the tropic wilds of earth’s dark continent. 


I stood on the sands of a desert, the dark tropie sky overhead; 
’Mid the stones of an ancient city that told of a nation dead. 
The day was hot and sultry and parched with thirst were we. 
When lo! there appeared in the distance a sight we craved to see, 
A lake of limpid water, bright as the twinkling stars— 

But, alas! the sight deceived us, twas only the light’s mirage. 


Thus still we must journey onward to the oasis far away 

To seek for the water and travel—travel by night and day. 
Weary and weak with the journey, burned by the simoon’s blast— 
An Eden we find in the desert and drink of the water, at last. 
Refreshed by the crystal fountain, onward the word and we 

Will journey the miles before us, over the sandy sea. 


Oh! why will man live and loiter, bound down to his childhood’s home 
When a world of many wonders beckons him forth to roam? 

Greater and wiser and better a man will feel, when he 

Has trodden the soil of nations and traversed the billowy sea; 

Has sailed on the ship of the desert; on the steam kings of land and wave, 
And has filled his mind with the wonders, unseen by the home-bound slave. 
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THE NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE AND ITS FACULTY. 


By Lucien 


N the old town of Durham, 
on the line of the Boston 
Maine 
miles from Dover, is loca- 


and railroad, six 





ted an institution, which, 
it is hoped and believed by those who 
have the welfare of the state at heart, 
is destined, in the not distant future, 
to become an important factor in the 
educational system of New Hampshire. 
This is the New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
commonly known as the “Agricultural 
College ” from the fact that it is one of 
those institutions the primary provi- 
sion for which was made by the Con- 
gress of the United States in the act 
of 1862, making a grant of public land 
for each of the states which should es- 
tablish for 
instruction in agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts under certain 


and maintain a college 
conditions, 
in the enactment of which Congress- 
man—afterwards Senator—Morrill of 
Vermont, one of the strongest friends 
of the cause of agriculture who ever 
occupied a seat in either branch of the 


Th ompson 7 


national legislature, was largely instru- 
mental, and the main purpose of which 
measure, as was generally understood 
by those who followed the discussion 
in congress and the comments of the 
newspaper press, was to further the in- 
terests of agriculture, the great funda- 
mental industry of the country, by pro- 
viding means for the better education 
of those engaging therein. 

The land granted by the general 
government—150,000 acres—was sold 
for $80,000, though had it remained 
that 
amount might undoubtedly have been 


for twenty years several times 
realized. 

In 1868 the projected institution 
was established at Hanover, in con- 
nection with Dartmouth college, as the 
income from the fund realized was en- 
tirely inadequate to carry on an inde- 
pendent establishment, and Dartmouth 
had, meanwhile, come into possession 
of an estate, devised by the Hon. Dan- 
iel Culver of Lyme for the purpose of 
providing agricultural instruction at 
that 


institution. Twenty-five thou- 
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The President's Residence 


sand dollars was appropriated from the 
Culver fund toward the erection of a 
building for recitation rooms and other 
necessary purposes, the state legislature 
having voted $15,000 for the same pur- 
pose; and what was known as Culver 


hall Was erected, the work being com- 


menced in 1869 and completed in 
June, 1871. 
Meanwhile Hon. John Conant of 


Jaffrey, another strong friend of agri- 
the 
to the college an 


culture, had taken an interest in 


cause and donated 
adjacent farm, which he had purchased 
for the purpose. He also contributed 
$5,000 toward the erection of a build- 
ing designed for the purpose of fur- 
nishing rooms and board for the stu- 
dents, the balance of the cost, amount- 
ing to over $20,000, being furnished by 
the state. 
completed and opened for use in 


Hall.” 
quently Mr. Conant made further con- 


which was 
L874, 


Subse- 


This building, 


was named “ Conant 





tributions in aid of the college, adding 
largely to the farm and establishing 
numerous scholarships, including one 
for each town in the county of Ches- 
hire with two for the town of Jaffrey, 
the conditions being such that if not 
taken advantage of by students from 
such towns they may be otherwise dis- 
tributed. 

The available funds not being suffi- 
cient to properly maintain the college 
and carry on its work, the state legisla- 
called 
and, in 1877, made an appropriation of 
$3,000 


ture was upon for assistance, 


per annum, for six years for 


such purpose. Another appropriation 
of $2,000 per annum for two years was 
made in 1883 and in 1885 a perpetual 
appropriation of $3,000 per annum was 
provided for. 

In 1887 congress passed an act mak- 
ing a perpetual grant of $15,000 per 
annum to each of the states which had 
accepted the provisions of the act of 
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1862, for the establishment and main- 
tenance of agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, which, being accepted by New 
Hampshire, and the station being es- 
the col- 


lege, greatly enhanced the facilities en- 


tablished in connection with 
joyed for promoting thorough work in 
scientific and practical agriculture; and 
tne * Morrill bill,” so called, passed by 
congress in 1890, and becoming a law 
August 30 of that year, which appro- 
priated $15,000 the first year, the same 
being increased by $1,000 each year, 
the should 


reached, and continuing permanently 


until sum of $25,000 he 
at the latter figure, vastly increased the 
means for carrying on the general work 
of the institution. 

By the will of Benjamin Thompson, 
a successful farmer and prominent citi- 
zen of the town of Durham, who died 
January 30, 1890, the state of New 
Hampshire, upon compliance with cer- 
tain conditions, came in possession of 
his farm in that town, with money and 
securities to the amount of $363,000, 
the conditions being that a college of 
the 


also be taught, be estab- 


agriculture, in which mechanic 


arts might 
lished and maintained on the farm, and 


G.mu.-— 0 
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that the funds be invested at four per 
cent. for twenty years before becoming 


available for 1 


se in support of the in- 
The 
the gift in behalf of the state, and as 


stitution. legislature accepted 
it had been for some time felt that the 
college would do better work and attain 
greater success if separated entirely 
from Dartmouth college, and removed 
location, it was deter- 
the 


Durham. 


some other 
to 


to 


mined remove Hanover estab- 


to Arrangements 
to that 
The college buildings at Hanover were 


to 


lishment 


were accordingly made end. 


disposed of Dartmouth, the other 
real estate sold, and with the proceeds, 


and an appropriation of $100,000, made 





Kappa Sigma Society 


Building 
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Judge George W. Nesmith 


by the legislature for the purpose, the 
work of providing suitable buildings 
and equipments on the Durham loca- 
tion was actively entered upon in 
1892, and rapidly pushed to comple- 
tion. 

The buildings include “ Thompson 
Hall,’ the main college building, an 
elegant and substantial structure of 
brick and granite, 128 by 93 feet, in- 
cluding the offices, library, reading and 


reference rooms, laboratories, recita- 
tion rooms and large auditorium; 


“ Nesmith Hall,” a fine two-story brick 
building, erected for the agricultural 


and named in 
honor of the late Hon. George W. 
Nesmith of Franklin, a warm friend of 
the college and many years president 
of the board of * Conant 
Hall,” otherwise known as the “ science 


experiment — station, 


trustees; 
building,” also a large and substantial 
brick edifice, containing the labora- 
tories and lecture rooms for instruc- 
tion in chemistry, physics, and electri- 
cal “Morrill Hall,” a 
handsome new building provided for 
by the legislature of 1901, and just 
completed, devoted especially to the 
agricultural and horticultural depart- 


engineering; 
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ments; also substantial work-shops, 
barns, greenhouses, dairy buildings and 
other necessary equipments. 

Superior heating and lighting plants 


have been installed, and the water sup- 





Conant 
Powe 


Nesmith 


Ha 


ply is not surpassed. The location is 


pleasant and healthy, in one of the 
sections of the state, 


most attractive 


and of exceedingly convenient access, 


being on the main line of the Boston 
& Maine railroad, and all the buildings 
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within two or three minutes’ walk of 
the Durham station. 

The courses of study which have 
been established at this institution in- 
clude four years’ courses in agricul- 


—Science Building 
Station and Shops 
Hali—Experiment Station. 


ture, mechanical engineering, electri- 
cal engineering, technical chemistry 
and a general course, the latter origi- 
nally arranged to meet the demand for 
of which 
has been broadened and improved till 


the education women, and 
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it now offers the youth of either sex “a 
liberal education upon a scientific ba- 
sis,” comparing favorably with that ob- 
tained in the scientific departments of 
the best New England colleges. 

All students completing either of 
the four years’ courses, and success- 
fully passing the examinations, receive 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

A two years’ course in agriculture 
has also been arranged, in compliance 
with an act of the legislature, passed 
in 1895, devoted to the study of prac- 
tical and theoretical agriculture and 
the natural sciences closely related to 
This course was 
provided for the benefit, especially, of 
such young people from the country 
towns as have not had the advantages 


successful farming. 


of a high school training (the equiva- 
lent of which is necessary to admis- 
sion to the four years’ course), or who 
cannot afford the time to pursue the 
latter. this 
open to such as have a fair common 


Admission to course is 
school education, or are able to pass 
“a fair and reasonable examination in 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, 
English grammar and the geography 
and history of the United States.” 
Each student completing this course 
receives a certificate. 

Short courses have also been pro- 
vided, including a ten weeks’ winter 
course in agriculture, and a ten weeks’ 
course in dairying, open to students of 
any age, and for which no examination 
is required, though it is desirable that 
a common school education at least be 
possessed by those pursuing these 
courses, which may profitably be taken 
by almost any farmer, though he may 
have attained middle life. 

The expense attendant upon the pur- 
suit of a college course at this institu- 
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tion is less than at almost any other 
The tuition is 
$60 per annum, and board may be had 
at a very moderate figure, while the in- 


college in the country. 


cidental expenses are very light. There 
are also a large number of scholarships 
available in the agricultural courses, 
which provide for the tuition of those 
securing the same. 
This college offers special induce- 
New 


Hampshire seeking a collegiate educa- 


ments for the young women of 
tion, since it is the only college in the 
state which opens its doors to women, 
Dartmouth 


only. 


being accessible to men 
Moreover, the expense attend- 
ant upon a course here is less than at 
most of the female or co-educational 
colleges of the country, and the in- 
struction furnished is equal to any. 
When the course in domestic science, 
now in contemplation, is provided for, 
the attractions for young lady students 
will be superior to those of most other 
institutions. 

The supervisory control of this col- 
lege is in the hands of a board of trus- 
tees, consisting of thirteen members, 
the governor of the state and the presi- 
dent of the college being trustees er 
officio, one member being chosen by 
the alumni, and ten being appointed 
by the_governor and council, in such 
manner that each councilor district in 
the state shall have at least one repre- 
sentative on the board, and neither 
political party shall have more than 
five, the term of each being three years 
from the date of appointment. The 
board as now constituted consists of: 


His Excellency Nahum J. Bachel- 
der, ex officio. 

William D. Gibbs, M. S., president, 
ex of ficio. 











Hon. George A. Wason, New Bos- 
ton, president of board. 

Charles W. Stone, A. M., East An- 
dover. 

Hon. Lucien Thompson, Durham, 
secretary. 

Hon. John G. Tallant, Pembroke. 


Frederick P. 
alumni trustee. 
George B. Williams, Walpole. 


B. S., Lee, 


Comings, 


Hon. Warren Brown, Hampton 
alls. 

Rosecrans W. Pillsbury, London- 
derry. 

Hon. Richard M. Scammon, Strat- 
ham. 


Walt r Drew, Colebrook. 
Hon. George B. Chandler, Manches- 
ter. 


The college faculty, or board of in- 


struction, as at present constituted, 


consists of the following: 
William D. 
and director. 
Charles H. Pettee, A. M., C. E., dean 
and 


Gibbs, M. S., president 


professor of mathematics and 
civil engineering. 

Clarence W. Scott, A. M., professor 
of history and political economy. 


Fred W. Morse, M. S., 


organic chemistry. 


professor of 
Charles L. Parsons, B. S., 
of general and analytical chemistry. 
Clarence M. Weed, D. Se., professor 
of zodlogy and entomology. 
Frank William Rane, B. Ag., M. S., 
professor of horticulture and forestry. 
Carleton A. Read, 8. B., professor of 
mechanical engineering. 
Vernon A. Caldwell, captain, U. 8. 


Army, professor of 


professor 


military science 
and tactics. 
F. W. Taylor, B. S., 


agriculture. 
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professor of 
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Arthur F. Nesbit, 8. B., A. M., asso- 
ciate professor of physics and electrical 
engineering. 

Joseph H. Hawes, associate profes- 
sor of drawing. 

Richard Whoriskey, Jr., A. B., asso- 
ciate professor of modern languages. 


E. L. 


sor of agriculture. 


Shaw, B. 8., assistant profes- 


WILLIAM D. GIBBS, M. S. 


Presidentand Director of the Experiment Station. 

William D. Gibbs, M. 8., president of 
the college and director of the experi- 
ment station, who was unanimously 
elected by the trustees, August 1, upon 
the recommendation of the special 
committee appointed to recommend a 
successor to Dr. Charles 8S. Murkland, 
who resigned last spring after a ten 
years’ incumbency, is a native of Illi- 
Univer- 
four 


nois, and graduated from the 
Illinois, 


years’ course in agriculture, in 1893. 


sitv of after taking a 
He held a fellowship in the university 
the following year, teaching bacteriol- 
ogy, stock feeding, and stock breeding, 
and taking the degree of M.S. 

He spent one year at the University 
of Wisconsin as a special student in 
soil physics, under the noted specialist, 
Professor F. H. King. In 1895 he was 
expert assistant in the division of soils 
in the United States department of 
agriculture, under Professor Whitney. 
In September of the same year he be- 
came assistant professor of agriculture 
at the Ohio State university, after- 
wards associate professor, and then full 
professor. 

In the fall of 1901 he was tendered 
the position of professor of agriculture 
at the New Hampshire college. Presi- 
dent Thompson of the Ohio State uni- 


versity and Prof. Thomas F. Hunt, 
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dean of the College of Agriculture, de- 
sired him to remain and offered him 
The 


New Hampshire college then tendered 


special inducements to that end. 


him the position of director of the ex- 
periment station, in addition to that of 
professor of agriculture, with a salary 
exceeded only by the president of the 
college. The offer was accepted and 
Professor Gibbs began his duties Jan- 
uary 1, 1902. At Durham his strong 
power and influence was manifest to 
all, and when he resigned the following 
August to enter a larger field in the 
Empire state of Texas, with a much 
larger salary, the faculty, students, and 
citizens realized that his departure was 
a great loss to the college, and are now 
greatly pleased to learn that he will 


return as the head of the college and 
station. 

President Gibbs is about thirty-four 
vears of age, a good speaker, popular 
as an instructor, an authority on soil 
physics, and fond of scientific research. 

He was highly recommended for the 
presidency of this college by Dr. A. C. 
True, the United States 


experiment stations, Washington, D. C., 


director of 


who said, * He is without doubt among 


the most promising young men en- 
gaged in agricultural edueation in this 
Dr. 


dean and director of the College of Ag- 


country.” Eugene Davenport, 
riculture and director of the experi- 
“ He is 
a man of broad views, and good judg- 


ment station of Illinois, said: 


ment. He believes in himself enough 














to be able to make and execute plans, 
\ 

and is modest enough to forget himself 

He is of good 


his 


in their success. pres- 


agreeable in relations, and 


ence, 


tireless in his energy. He is a farmer 
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love for his work and desire to be of 
service. 

While in Texas he held the positions 
of dean of the department of agricul- 


ture, director of experiment stations, 

















by birth and by training and is destined 
to be widely known as an organizer.” 

While in 
spoke 





Durham, Professor Gibbs 


before many agricultural in- 


stitutes, dairvmen’s meetings, and 


granges, and always impressed his au- 
diences with his intellectual strength, 





Charles H. Pettee, A.M... C. E 


director of the state farmers’ institutes, 
and secretary and treasurer of the farm- 
ers’ congress. 

In a country town like Durham, the 
wife of the president of the college ex- 
erts a great influence socially with the 
students, and Mrs. Gibbs, who is a re- 
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fined and educated woman, can easily 
fill the position of social and literary 
leader among the ladies of the town. 
In Ohio she filled with great success 
the chair of domestic science in the 
State university. She will be a great 
addition to the several literary clubs in 
the town. 

With President Gibbs at the head of 
this institution, with the agricultural 
people of the state working with him, 
and he, working in hearty sympathy 
with them, determined to make the 
agricultural course a popular one; up- 
held by trustees and faculty, we may 
look for rapid increase in the attend- 
ance during the next two years. 


CHARLES H. PETTEE, A. M., C. E 


Dean and Professor of Mathematics and Civil 
Engineering. 

Professor Pettee was born in Man- 
chester, N. H., February 2, 1853. He 
prepared for college in the Manchester 
public schools and graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1874, taking second hon- 
ors and giving the salutatory oration at 
Commencement. 

In 1876 he graduated from the 
Thayer School of Civil Engineering 
and at once became instructor in that 
school, and also in the Agricultural 
college, then located at Hanover. In 
1877 he was elected professor of mathe- 
matics and civil engineering, which 
position he still holds. In 1887 he 
was made dean, and up to the time of 
a resident president, in 1893, he had 
practical oversight of the college. 

May 1, 1903, Professor Pettee be- 
came acting president of the college 
and performed the duties of the office 
to the satisfaction of all until Prof. 
W. D. Gibbs became resident president. 
He is the oldest professor in actual ser- 
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vice in the college. He has been very 
influential in church and grange work, 
as well as in all matters of public inter- 
est. He owns a business block, a dor- 
mitory, several houses, a water supply 
plant, and considerable real estate and 
has great faith in the future of the 
college and of the town. 

Professor Pettee married Miss Luella 
E. Swett of Hanover, and is the father 
of four children. His oldest daughter 
is a graduate of the New Hampshire 
college and has attended Columbia col- 
tor His 
Pettee, is a junior in the 


lege two 


Horace J. 


years past. son, 


New Hampshire college and prominent 
in college work. 


CLARENCE W. SCOTT, A. M. 
Professor of History and Political Economy. 


Professor Scott was born in Ply- 
Vt. 


at Kimball Union academy, Meriden, 


mouth, He prepared for college 
N. H., spending the winters in teach- 
ing and entering Dartmouth college in 
1870, teaching three winters during his 
college course and graduating in 1874. 

Professor Scott was the librarian of 
Dartmouth college from 1874 to 1878. 
In 1876 he mathe- 
matics and rhetoric in the New Hamp- 
1879 he ad- 
mitted to the bar in Windsor county, 
Vermont. In 


began teaching 


shire college. In was 
1878 he was made in- 


structor in English and __ political 


science. In 1881 he was made profes- 
sor of English language and literature, 
the chair including history and politi- 
1894 the title 
changed to that of professor of history 


cal science. In was 
and political economy, and he con- 
tinues to give instruction in American 
literature, which he has made a special 
study. 


Professor Seott is the college 
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Ciarence W. Scott, A M 


librarian, and to him is due much 
credit for the rapid increase of the col- 
lege library, and for improved library 
facilities. Professor Scott has been a 
director of the Durham Library asso- 


ciation for the past ten years and a 
trustee of the Durham public library 


He is also a 
trustee of the Congregational society 
in Durham and a member of Scam- 
mell grange. 

Professor Scott is a member of the 
American Historical He 


for the same period. 


association. 


has been connected with the college for 
the past twenty-seven years and is 
popular with the faculty and students. 

While living in Hanover, Professor 
Scott was married to Miss Harriet C. 
Field of Duluth, Minn., and they have 
one son and two daughters. 


FRED W. MORSE, M. 8. 


Professor of Organic Chemistry and Vice- 
Director of the Experiment Station. 


Professor Morse graduated from the 
Worcester Polytechnic institute in 
1887, receiving the degree of Bachelor 
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of Science. He entered the laboratory 
of the Massachusetts state experiment 
station as an assistant chemist in 
August and remained until May 1, 
1888. j 
He was appointed assistant chemist 
of the New Hampshire experiment 
station and entered upon the duties of 
the position May 15, 1888, and on the 
first day of the following March he was 
appointed chemist. In April he be- 
came instructor in chemistry in the 
New Hampshire college, and in the 
following June was elected professor 
1891 the title 
changed to professor of organic chem- 
istry. 


of chemistry. In was 
In 1896 he was appointed vice- 
director of the experiment. station. 
Here he had charge of the work of the 
station, the president of the college he- 





Fred W. Morse, M. S 
ing acting director. He performed the 
duties of the position with great care 
and impressed everyone with his ac- 
curacy. 

Professor Morse is 


the author of 
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many college bulletins and is a popular 
lecturer before the farmers’ institutes, 
held by the state board of agriculture. 

He was given the degree of master 
of science by the Worcester Polytech- 
nie institute in 1900, for a thesis on 
“The Phosphates of the Island of Re- 
donda, West He has been a 
trustee of the Durham publie library 


Indies.” 


since 1893, and is the president of the 
board, and is also a member of Scam- 
mell grange. Professor Morse is mar- 


ried and has one son. 


CHARLES LATHROP PARSONS, B. S. 
Professor of Generaland Analytical Chemistry. 
Professor Parsons was born in New 
Marlboro, Mass., March 23, He 
graduated from the chemical course of 
Cornell He be- 
the New. 
Hampshire experiment station in 1888, 
instructor in the New Hampshire col- 


1867. 
university in 1888, 


came assistant chemist at 


lege in 1890, professor of general and 
analytical chemistry in 1892. 

When the college was about to be re- 
from Hanover to 


moved Durham he 


planned and supervised the erection 
and equipment of the chemical labora- 
tories in the Science building. To his 
push and ability is due the fact that 
his department received better equip- 
ments than any other department. 
Professor Parsons is a member of the 
American Chemical and was 
elected councilor of the same in 1902. 


He is a fellow of the American Asso- 


society 


ciation for the Advancement of Science 
and the secretary of its chemical sec- 
tion, 1903-1908; reporter on Nitrogen 
Official 


member of 


Associations of Agricultural 
1903; the 
Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft (Ger- 
man Chemical society); author of many 


Chemists, 


scientific papers, embodying original 




















research, published in chemical jour- 


nals, and joint author with Dr. A. J. 
Moses of Columbia university of a trea- 
<0 


li 


on “ Mineralogy, Crystalography, 


and Blowpipe Analysis,” which is more 





p Parsons, B S 


Charlies Lathr 


largely and generally used as a text- 
book than any other work on the sub- 
ject and is now entering on its third 
edition. 

been abroad 


Professor Parsons has 


several times and investigated the work 


of his department in foreign lands. 


He is interested in historical matters 


recently delivered an exhaustive 
the New 
Historical society upon the capture of 
Fort William and Mary, December 14 
15, 1774. He holds the office of 
deputy governor of the General Society 
Wars. he 


Durham he has purchased a very desir- 


and 


address before Hampshire 


and 


of Colonial Since came to 
able homestead in the village and thor- 
oughly remodeled the house, making 
it one of the most attractive houses in 


the town where the professor and Mrs. 
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Parsons entertain in royal style. 
has five children. 

The results from the graduates of the 
course in chemistry have been very 
flattering. They are received by all 
the leading American and foreign uni- 
versities on a par with their own for 
post-graduate study and are obtaining 


at At 


for graduates of 


situations good salaries. 


cood 


present the demand 


this course exceeds the supply. 
CLARENCE MOORES WEED, D. SC. 
Professor of Zoblogy and Entomology. 

Dr. Weed was born thirty-eight years 

Toledo, Ohio, and 
Mich., at 


was educated. 


ago mn moved 


to 
Lansing, early date, 


he He 


ceived the following degrees: 


an 


where has re- 


B. Se. 





Clarence Moores Weed, D. Sc 


Michigan Agricultural college, 
M. Se., 1884: D. Se., Ohio State uni- 


versity. 


1883: 


After graduating he was asso- 
Judd the 
Prairie Farmer, in Chicago, for two 


ciated with Orange on 
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years, then became assistant state ento- 
mologist of Illinois for three or four 
years; then entomologist at the Ohio 
experiment station until called to New 
Hampshire in 1891, as professor of 
zoblogy and entomology at the New 
Hampshire college. He was appointed 
state nursery inspector in 1903. 

Dr. Weed is the author of many bul- 
letins from the Ohio and New Hamp- 
shire experiment stations, has contrib- 
uted many interesting articles for vari- 
ous leading magazines, and is the au- 
thor of a dozen books, including “ In- 
sects and Insecticides,” ‘ Spraying 
Crops,” “ The Flower Beautiful,” “ Na- 
‘ Life 
American Insects,” “ 
Life,” ete. 

Dr. Weed and Ned Dearborn, D. Se., 
assistant curator, department of birds, 
Field 
have just published “ Birds in their 
Relation to Man” 
trated). This work will ever be an au- 
thority on the subject and used as a 


ture Biographies,” Histories of 


Stories of Insect 


Columbian Museum, Chicago, 


(380 pages, illus- 


text-book in the schools and colleges. 
Dr. Dearborn received his degree, D. 
Sc., for post-graduate work at the New 
Hampshire college, under Dr. Weed. 
He is the author of a monograph on 
“Harvest Spiders,” published by the 


Smithsonian institute, Washington, 
D. C. He was chairman of the school 


board in Durham the past year and 
unanimously reélected last March for a 
term of three years. He has special- 
ized in the subject of nature study in 
the schools of the state and recently is- 
He 
was chairman of the committee that 
prepared the “ Outline of Nature Study 
for New Hampshire Schools,” adopted 
in 1902 by the State Teachers’ associa- 
tion. Dr. Weed is in charge of the de- 


sued four nature study leaflets. 
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partment of nature study in Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer institute, and for 
the past two years has been instructor 
in nature study in the New Hampshire 
Summer institute. He has been presi- 
dent of the Cambridge Entomological 
club, and is now vice-president of the 
National Association of Economic En- 
tomologists, and has been for many 
vears editor of the entomological de- 
partment of the American Naturalist. 
He is married and has three children. 

Students under Dr. Weed have re- 
One of the first 
special students was W. E. Britton, 
now state entomologist of Connecticut; 


ceived good positions. 


another is managing editor of Every- 
where; a post-graduate student, prev- 
iously mentioned, is Dr. Ned Dearborn 
Many 
educational 
circles and as an author, Dr. Weed is 
probably the best known throughout 


of the Field Museum, Chicago. 


others are teachers. In 


TS ae 
ulty. 
FRANK WILLIAM RANE, B. AG., M. S. 
Professor of Horticulture and Forestry. 
Professor Rane was born December 
11, 1868, at Whitmore Lake, Mich.: 
educated at Ann Arbor High school, 


86; Ohio State university, B. Agr., 
91; Cornell university, M. S., 792; 


elected horticulturist and microscopist 
to the West Virginia agricultural ex- 
periment station in the fall of ’92; 
elected professor of agriculture and 
horticulture in the West Virginia uni- 
versity, *93; elected professor of agri- 
culture and horticulture in the New 
Hampshire college, and 
and horticulturist to the 
shire experiment station, 


agriculturist 
New Hamp- 
95; elected 
professor of horticulture and horticul- 
turist to the New Hampshire experi- 














NEW 


ment station, “98; elected professor of 
horticulture and forestry, 1900. 

He was organizer and secretary of the 
West Virginia State Horticultural so- 
Science, “94: member of the Society of 
the Promotion of 


Science, U4: 


for Agricultura] 


member the Society of 
Entomologists of 


Economic America, 


93; member of the American Pomo- 


logical society, “94; the 


American Association for the Advance- 


member of 


ment of Science, “92, and fellow of the 





Frank W 


am Rane, B. Ag, M.S 


same, *98: lecturer Massachusetts board 
of agriculture since 1900; lecturer be- 
fore the Massachusetts State Horticul- 
tural society, session 1902; lecturer be- 
fore the Rhode Island state. board of 
argiculture, 1902; lecturer before the 
Maine state board of agriculture, 1901; 
lecturer Maine State Pomological so- 
1902 1903: New 


Hampshire state board of agriculture 


ciety, and lecturer 
and State Horticultural society since 
1895; New Hampshire 


State Horticultural society since °95; 


Pomologist 
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member of the American Forestry as- 
sociation and the Society for the Pro- 
tection of the New Hampshire Forests; 
member of the Phi Delta Theta ( ) 
college fraternity, and the Alpha Zeta 
(A Z) agricultural honorary college 
fraternity; member of the grange, Free 


Masons, the 


and Congregational 


church. He is the author of many ex- 
periment station bulletins and other 
articles on 


agriculture, horticultural 


and forestry subjects. He married in 
1893 Elizabeth M. Bailey (University 
of Michigan). They have three chil- 
dren, two girls and a boy. 

Professor Rane was prominent in 
athletics while in college, winning the 
all-round gold medal at the Ohio State 
university in “91, and lowering the Cor- 
nell university 100 vards dash record in 
"92, and holding the same for ten years. 
He played, also, on baseball and foot- 
hall teams and was president of the 
athletic associations 


and oratorical 


when in college. 


CARLETON ALLEN READ, S. B. 


Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 


Read North 
Hanover, Mass., and received his early 


Professor was born in 
education in the public schools and at 
W orcester He 
the Massachusetts 


academy. craduated 
Institute of 
Technology, department of mechanical 


engineering, in 1891. 


from 


From 1891 to 1899 he was assistant 
and instructor in mechanical engineer- 
ing in the laboratories of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Since 
1899 Professor Read has been at the 
head of the department of mechanical 
engineering and in charge of the shops 
and the power and service department 
at the New Hampshire college. He is 
a member of the American Society of 
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Carleton Aller 


Read, S..B 


Mechanical Engineers, the Society ot 
Arts, and National Association of Sta- 
tionary Engineers. He is licensed in 
Massachusetts as a first-class engineer. 

Professor Read from time to time has 
been engaged in boiler and engine test- 
ing and in designing and inspecting 
heating and ventilating systems. He 
has written papers published in the 
transactions of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Technology 
Quarterly and -other engineering pa- 
pers. He is a member of Scammell 
grange and secretary of the Durham 
Village Improvement society; is mar- 
ried and has two children. 

Students taking the mechanieal en- 
gineering courses are holding excellent 
positions and receiving cood salaries. 

ARTHUR F. NESBIT, S. B., A. M. 
Associate Professor of Physics and Electrical 

Engineering. 
Professor Nesbit was born at Milton, 


Pa., in 1870. He graduated from 
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Lafayette college, Easton, Pa., from 
the de- 
gree A. B., in 1892. During the years 
1892-95 he attended the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology at Bos- 


which institution he received 


ton, where he spent three years in the 
electrical engineering COUTSe, and con- 
sequently repeated nearly all of the 
mathematics and all the physics, two 
the 
course, graduating with the devree of 


foundation subjects required in 
S. B. in electrical engineering in 1895. 

Professor Nesbit the same year was 
given the honorary degree of A. M. by 
Lafayette college in recognition of his 
work at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

In June, 1895, Professor Nesbit was 
chosen to take charge of the depart- 
ment of physics and electrical engineer- 
ing, and he has built up his department 


His 


recognition 


by hard and work. 
faithful 


at the last meeting of the board of trus- 


persistent 


sery ices received 


tees, by an increase in salary and prom- 





Arthur F. Nesbit, S B.,A M 

















ise of an assistant in his department. 

Professor Nesbit belongs to the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, and to the Congregational 
church, of which he is an influential 


member. 


JOSEPH H. HAWES. 
Associate Professor of Drawing. 


Joseph Henry Hawes was born in 
South Weymouth, Mass., March 10, 





Joseph H. Hawes 


Weymouth 
the South 


August 30 of the same 


He attended the 
schools, graduating from 
High in 1886. 
year he accepted a position as book- 
keeper with C. A. Hunt 
Hunt & Elwell), of South Weymouth, 
‘continuing with them until the part- 


1869. 


(afterwards 


nership was dissolved, a little over five 


vears in all. During the winter of 
1890-91, the business having been 
removed to Boston, he attended the 


Boston evening drawing school, then 
at 


principal, taking the machine drawing 


Tennyson street, George Jepson, 


G.M.—Ill1 
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course. 


This course was continued the 


following year and a position of book- 
keeper to the Brooks Banknote and 
Lithographic Co., Roxbury, Mass., was 
filled from November, 1891, to Jan- 
1892. Hawes 
for the Golden Gate Con- 
centration Works, then of High street, 
Boston, from February to June, 1892, 
and entered the Massachusetts Normal 
Art school, Boston, in October, 1892, 
and at the same time accepted a posi- 


uary, Professor was 


draftsman 


tion as instructor of the machine draw- 
ing classes in the Waltham (Mass.) 
evening drawing school, which posi- 
In 1894 
he graduated from classes A and C at 
the M. N. A. S. 
ary free-hand and mechanical drawing. 
Class C architect- 
ural, and ship drafting. Im 1894-95, a 
year at the M. N. A. S. was spent on 


tion was held for four years. 
Class A is element- 


includes machine, 


the work of class B, on charcoal draw- 
ing and water and oil painting, artistic 
anatomy, and history of art. From 
December, 1895, to August, 1896, he 
was draftsman in the office of the Bos- 
ton Transit commission, working on 
design and drawings of the Boston 
subway. In September, 1894, he qual- 
ified for a position as instructor in in- 
strumental drawing for the Boston 
evening drawing schools, and in Octo- 
ber, 1895, received an appointment as 
the held at Me- 
chanie Arts High school building, serv- 
He 


also had private practice in drawing 


assistant in school 


ing through the year of 1895-96. 


and instruction. 

In August, 1896, he resigned the po- 
sition as draftsman with B. T. C., also 
positions as instructor in the Boston 
and Waltham evenings schools to ac- 
cept a position at the New Hampshire 
He 


college as instructor of drawing. 
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has been associate professor of drawing 
since 1899. He has been a member of 
the Society for the Promotion of En- 
He 
is a member of Scammell grange, is 
married and has one child. 


gineering Education since 1900. 


RICHARD WHORISKEY, JR., A. B. 

Associate Professor of Modern Languages. 

Professor Whoriskey was born De- 
cember 2, 1875, in Cambridge, Mass. 


Richard Whoriskey, Jr., A B 


He was graduated at Cambridge Latin 
1893. 
tered Harvard university and received 
the degree of A. B. in 1897. 
the years 1897-'98 and 1898-’99 he was 


school in the class of He en- 


During 


a student in pedagogy in the graduate 
school of Harvard university, during 
which period he was student-teacher at 
Medford High school and Cambridge 
evening schools. 


In the summer of 1899 he studied 


at Bonn, Germany, with Professor Hof- 


ner of the University of Giessen. In 
the summer of 1901 he studied in Paris. 
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He spent the summer of the present 
year, 1903, as a student in Russia, un- 
der Professor Wiener at the Harvard 
summer school. 

In January, 1899, he was appointed 
instructor in modern languages at the 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts. The follow- 
ing year he was made assistant profes- 
sor of modern languages at that insti- 
tution, and in September, 1902, he 
became associate professor. 
the Harvard 
union, the Athletic association of Har- 
vard graduates, the Harvard Teachers’ 
association, the National 


He is a member of 


Educational 
association, and is treasurer of the gym- 
nasium fund of the New Hampshire 
College Athletic association. He is an 
unusually good instructor in the class- 
room and popular with the students. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


Mr. John N. 


vears 


Brown has for many 


been the efficient instructor in 
machine work. 

Mr. Ivan C. Weld is the instructor in 
dairving. in- 
struction under the late Prof. C. H. 
Mr. Weld has recently 


returned from a foreign trip, where he 


He received practical 
Waterhouse. 


has been studying dairy methods. 

Mr. H. Hancock, B. S., is 
the instructor in mechanism and wood- 
work. 


Edward 


He is a graduate of the New 
Hampshire college. 

Mr. Harry F. Hall, assistant in hor- | 
ticulture, has proved to be a valuable 
man in developing the practical work 
in the horticultural operations of the 
His 


tural exhibits at the various fairs for 


farm and greenhouse. horticul- 
many years have attracted attention. 

Mr. Percy A. Campbell, a senior in 
the New Hampshire college, is the farm 
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superintendent, and during the sum- 
mer vacation has shown that he is a 
He is assisted in the 
care of the barn and stock by Dana I. 


Page. 


practical farmer. 


Among the new men who will com- 
their the New 
Hampshire college this fall are the fol- 
Mr. H. B. Pulsifer of Leba- 
non, a graduate of the Massachusetts 


mence duties with 


lowing: 


Institute of Technology, 1903, who has 
been elected instructor in chemistry; 
Mr. H. V. Hendricks of Holden, Mass., 
a graduate of the Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute, has been elected assist- 
ant in physics and electrical engineer- 
ing. He was second honor man in the 
general science course, specializing in 
electrical engineering and physics. 
Mr. Ernest 


instructor in English and philosophy. 


R. Groves of Rochester, 


Mr. Groves is a graduate of Dartmouth, 
03, and was the only member of his 
the this 
branch expressed by the term “ summa 
He had 


chance to take a post-graduate course 


class who won honor in 


cum laude.” been offered a 
in philosophy at Dartmouth, and to act 
as assistant to Professor Campbell, but 
He 


will take the classes in instruction that 
had been assigned to President Murk- 


naturally preferred this position. 


land in previous years. 

Mr. Harold H. Seudder of Washing- 
ton, D. 
chemist at the experiment station and 
He 
last 
had practical experience in the line of 


C., has been chosen assistant 


is already here. was graduated 


from Dartmouth June, and has 
work that he has undertaken, through 
having worked during his vacation in 
the department at Washington, under 
the chief chemist, Professor Wiley, and 
by whom he was most strongly recom- 


mended. 


F. W. TAYLOR, B. S. 


Professor of Agriculture. 


Professor Taylor was born on a farm 
and has always been associated with 
farm work. He graduated from the 
High school at Wooster, Ohio, in 1893, 
and afterwards took a literary course 
at the In the 
fall of 1897 he entered the agricultural 


course 


University of Wooster. 


at the Ohio State university, 
where he graduated in 1900. 
He 


and the whole of the first year out of 


spent eight summer vacations 


college at the Ohio experiment station. 

In July, 1901, he entered the bureau 
of soils at Washington, where he has 
been engaged up to the present time. 


He has been engaged in soil survey 
z P . 


work in New Jersey, Mississippi, South 
the 
first of last January Professor Taylor 


Carolina, and California. Since 
has had charge of a field party investi- 
gating the chemical and physical prop- 
erties of certain soils in New Jersey 
and southern Maryland. 

Mr. Whitney, chief of the bureau 
of soils, recommends him very highly 
and is sorry to lose him from the force, 
but has granted him indefinite leave of 
absence, and Professor Taylor can at 
any time return to Washington if he so 
The agricultural department 
at Washington has every disposition to 


desires. 


help the New Hampshire station and 
college, and doubtless some lines of 
work will be taken up here in coépera- 
tion with the national department. 
Professor Taylor takes up his work 
at the New Hampshire college Septem- 
ber 1, 1903, where he will hold the po- 
sition of professor of agriculture, and 
also agriculturist at the experiment 
station. He will teach agronomy, and 
his assistant professor, E. L. Shaw, will 
the animal studies. 


teach industry 
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Professor Shaw graduated from the securing so good professors for the ag- 
same institution two years later than ricultural department, and this depart- 
Professor Taylor. Professor Shaw has ment is better equipped in every way 


taught animal industry at the Missouri than ever before. The farmers should 

State college the past year with great improve the opportunity now offered 

success. them for the education of their sons. 
President Gibbs is much elated on 


MY BOYHOOD HOME.* 
By Charles W. Millen. 


I love it still, my boyhood home, 

I love its fields and hills to roam, 

To hunt its woods, to fish its brooks, 
And rest within its shady nooks; 
With joy I watch on sunny day, 

The shadows on the mountains play, 
Or hear, at eve, both clear and shrill, 
The plaintive notes of whippoorwill. 


Some new delight, at every turn, 

Or pleasing sight, wakes fresh concern; 
On yonder hill the feeding herd, 

On tree near by, a singing bird, 

A woodchuck shying in the grass, 
Along the road a tripping lass, 

Or hen, just cackling from her nest, 
With all the brood’s approving zest. 


Such landscape spreads before my eyes, 

As nowhere else beneath the skies; 

To picture which, I vainly ask, 

Ah, who is equal to the task? 

Of scenes less grand, skilled bards have sung 
In choicest phrase of human tongue, 

And heaven and earth full tribute paid 

To Fancy’s royal accolade. 


And what is left? The birds that fly— 
That skim the ground and cleave the sky— 
No more observe, nor higher soar, 
Than keen-eyed, swift-winged birds of yore. 
Have Homer, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Scott, 
A legend, fable, myth forgot? 
The splendors of Aurora play 
O’er themes and scenes which they portray. 
*The author’s early home is a hill farm situated two miles south of the village of Littleton, 
and one mile east of the Ammonoosuc river. It commands a view of the Ammonoosuc valley for a 


distance of fifteen miles, and the range of the White Mountains from Mt. Washington on the north to 
Moosilauke on the south, a distance of thirty miles. 
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Could my full soul its rapture pour, 

My muse to heights Olympic soar, 

I still, like beggar at the gate, 

In silent awe and hope would wait 

If I some mystic pen might find, 
Deep-dipped in rainbow hues combined, 
Or rather, power supreme, to write 
This vision, dear to human sight. 


*T were vain to wait for tongue of fire, 
For breath divine, or magic lyre; 

Yet lover’s heart would surely break, 
If he could not expression make 

Of passions that his soul consume; 
And, with this plea, I dare presume 
To let my heart its fondness speak, 
Though fancy halt and words be weak. 


This hallowed spot, in Littleton, 
Looks out on lofty Madison; 

Proud Lafayette is plain to view, 
With Adams and Moosehillock, too; 
While just beyond fair Eustis’ sheen, 
Famed Agioochook’s+ crown is seen, 
And, late in June, its white cap shows 
The weight of surly winter's snows. 


Those “ Crystal Hills” that pierce the sky, 
Oft veil themselves, like maidens shy; 

Of changeful aspect, varying mood, 

By guests they are not understood; 

Remote, reserved, and sensitive, 


They do not quick acquaintance give, 
But slowly yield their subtle charms 
To waiting eyes and outstretched arms. 


We see them hail the morning sun, 
Their glory view when day is done; 

We watch warm vapors kiss their cheeks, 
Or somber clouds above their peaks, 
Wind-borne, their moving shadows cast; 
We see them when the rain falls fast, 
Till seam and gorge and gulf run o’er 
And on the vales their largess pour. 


We see them breast the hurricane, 
And fancy they must feel keen pain, 
As, down their bare or verdured sides, 
Too oft occur terrific slides; 


t Agioochook—the Indian name of Mt. Washington, the highest peak of the White Mountain range. 
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We see them when fierce lightnings flash, 
And awful thunders roll and crash, 

As if grim Pluto’s breath of fire 

Had brought destruction swift and dire. 


Beyond their panoramic view 

Of combinations ever new, 

The hills of strength and firmness preach, 
And facts for daily use they teach; 

As weather-bureau, they inform 

The dwellers ’round of coming storm; 
Barometers, that never fail, 

They augur sunshine, rain or gale. 


How sweet the breath of mountain air! 
How cool the showers from summits bare! 
Those hills do not stern giants stand, 
But gracious angels in the land. 

We know them and fond friendship feel, 
As they their character reveal; 

And, turning toward them reverent gaze, 
We shout their Maker’s lofty praise. 


There, Ammonoosue’s winding stream— 

A silver ribbon’s sunlit gleam— 

Flows calm through grassy meads and dales, 
More fruitful than Arcadian vales. 

Along the meadow’s margin neat, 

Rise homes and church and learning’s seat; 
In plain simplicity they stand, 

The moral bulwarks of our land. 


The habits, forms, and hues divine— 
The face of this fair scene—are mine; 
Men own the forests and the farms, 
But hold no deed to Nature’s charms; 
And theirs the mills beside the stream, 
But not the river’s radiant gleam, 


For God reserves the landscape gay, 


To those who feel its magic sway. 


If fleeting days do utter speech, 

And awesome nights fair knowledge teach; 
If joyful stars of morning sung, 

Then all the works of God have tongue; 
To Him a worship pure goes up 

From every flowret’s incense cup, 

And trees and hills glad paeans raise, 
Though men forget to voice His praise. 
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Between the vales that smiling lie, 
And mountain altars near the sky, 
Stretch wondrous vistas, picturesque 


As quaintest gems of arabesque; 

Here, toilsome slopes, there, restful bowers, 
And yonder, rugged cliffs and towers, 
Suggesting how the earnest soul 

May seek, in hope, Ambition’s goal." 


How dear the carols of the thrush, 

The linnet’s song in hedge and bush, 
The warble of the bluebird gay, 

And bobolink’s pleasing roundelay! 
The numerous minstrels of sweet song 
Still to my early home belong; 

And murmurs of the hills and trees 

Are yet celestial symphonies. 


The clover blushing in the field, 

The orchard-bloom and flowers, all yield 
A perfume sweeter far to me, 

Than odorous plants of Araby. 

The brook that flows beneath the hill, 
More charm contains than classic rill 
Of Helicon: yon bowers of pine, 

More sacred than Dodona’s shrine. 


For stream and grove and field and flowers 
Beguiled my boyhood’s happy hours; 

And memories weave a potent spell 

sevond the power of tongue to tell: 

And hither manhood’s steps return, 

To each blest spot, withal, to learn 

What change full fifty years have wrought, 
What wisdom gained from lessons taught. 


Ah, happy hills and pleasing shades! 

Ah, fruitful fields and wooded glades! 
The fragrant winds that from you blow, 
New strength, new life, new bliss bestow; 
Once more with hovhood’s eyes I see, 
And feel mv bovhood’s painless glee; 

To kindred, friends, to all—’tis plain— 

I live my boyhood o’er again. 


AS 





GOVERNOR’S ISLAND, LAKE WENTWORTH. 


(ISLAND POND) 


Note.—The writer of this paperis greatly indebted for the historical facts to the researches of 
William Hill, Esq., of Plaistow, the “ History of Hampstead,” by Miss Harretta Noyes, and Currier’s 


“History of Old Newbury.” 


By George Roby Bennette. 


a4 | the many lakes that help 

We make beautiful the 
landscape of southern 

New Hampshire, there 

are perhaps none that for 

beauty of surroundings and the rich- 
ness of its historical interest can com- 
pare with the so-called Island Pond 


(christened Lake Wentworth), situated 
in the southern part of Rockingham 
county, between and forming a part of 
the towns of Derry, Salem, and Hamp- 


stead, and covering, with its many is- 
lands, some nine hundred acres. 

From time immemorial its shores 
and peaceful waters have been the re- 
sort of the fisherman and _ pleasure- 
seeker, and the arrow-heads and many 
rude weapons and other articles of In- 
dian manufacture, found on its shores, 
go to show that the original owners of 
the waters knew and appreciated its 
many beauties and advantages. 

Its shores are beautifully diversified 
by wood and field, and within a few 
years the numerous camps that have 
been built along its sides, and beneath 
the shelter of its murmuring pines, 
have brought many pilgrims from the 
neighboring cities to enjoy its health- 
giving airs and its charming scenery. 

Numerous islands dot its placid 
bosom, and the somber pine and grace- 
ful birch vie with the stately elm and 
dark spreading evergreen in forming 


one of those quiet cloisters of nature, 
where the tired competitor in the busy 
marts of life may come, and, leaving 
care behind, enjoy her, face to face. 

The two largest islands are Escam- 
buet, so called from an Indian chief of 
that name, said to have had his wig- 
wam there beneath the shelter of its 
trees, and Governor’s island, named for 
one of its first owners. 

Local tradition has it that Escam- 
buet was the stopping-place of the 
northern Indians the night before their 
historical Haverhill, where 
Hannah Dustin was carried into cap- 
tivity. 


raid on 


With the exception, perhaps, of some 
of the seaboard towns, no place in 
southern New Hampshire has been 
more intimately associated with the 
names and lives of men who helped to 
make New England what it is than 
Governor’s island, the largest of the 
group. It is said that there is an acre 
in it for every day in the year, though 
the old survey gives it five hundred. 

Its first single owner was the Hon. 
Richard Saltonstall of Haverhill in the 
colony of Massachusetts, who received 
it from the proprietors of Haverhill, of 
which it then formed a part, as a par- 
tial compensation for the valuable ser- 
vices he gave that town in the spring 
of 1731. 

Saltonstall was born in Haverhill, 
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June 24, 1703; graduated from Har- 


vard in 1722, was commissioned as 


‘ 
colonel in 1726, judge of the superior 


eourt in 1736, and was for several years 


one of the council of his majesty 
He died in 1756. 
Saltonstall sold the island in 1734 to 
Jonathan Eastman, and his uncle, Pe- 
ter 


Wentworth. 


George the Second. 


Green, who sold it to Benning 


“The chimney still standing 


Jonathan Eastman was a son of 
Jonathan Eastman and his wife, Han- 
nah (Green) Eastman. The latter was 
called by the Indians “ Fat Hannah ” 
and was taken by them from Haverhill 
in 1704 and carried to Canada. At the 
the assault on the garrison 
house she was in bed with a young 
daughter, only eight days old. After 


seeing the infant’s brains dashed out 


time of 


by the inhuman foe, she was forced to 
rise, and, in her scanty clothing, was 
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dragged through the woods for weeks, 
until they reached Canada, when she 
made her escape by the help of a kind- 
hearted French wofman who secreted 
her in her own house for three years, 
where her husband found her and led 
her back through the wilderness to 
Haverhill, where they lived for many 
years, and became the progenitors of a 
long line of men and women who have 


The high, massive walls of stones picked from the fields.” 


made their mark on the nation’s 
record. 

In April of 1741 the island was pur- 
Benning Wentworth of 
Portsmouth, the recently appointed 
of the of New 


Hampshire, for whom it was named 


chased by 


governor province 
and in whose possession it remained 
until his death in 1770, twenty-two 
years. 

Benning Wentworth was born in 
Portsmouth in 1695, the oldest son of 
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“The skeletons of old trees.” 
? 


John Wentworth, 
graduated from Harvard in 1715. 


Lieut.-Gov. and 
He 
served in his father’s counting house 
for some years, but afterwards went to 
sea, where he soon became captain of 
After the 
appointment of John as governor, Ben- 
ning left the sea and took charge of 


one of the company’s ships. 


the business of the family. 


He was chosen to represent his na- 
tive town in the assembly in 1730, and 
was appointed councilor for the king 
in 1734, when he made several trips to 
England and is said to have had his 
lodgings in Hampstead, near London. 
Upon the removal . of Governor Bel- 
cher, in 1741, he was appointed to his 
place. He died in 1770, the most pop- 
ular governor of New Hampshire un- 
der provincial rule. 

There records of any im- 
provements on the island during its 
ownership by Saltonstall, though on 


are no 
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its southern end are the traces of old 
cellars, of which there is no history. 
Old people who lived a hundred years 
ago could give no account of them, or 
of those who had lived there; but under 
Wentworth the 
and bore fruit. 


wilderness blossomed 

On a high, rocky bluff, extending 
into the lake at the northern end of 
the island, he built a hunting lodge 
and farmhouse, with ample barns and 
out-houses, enclosed by massive stone 
still 
They were eonstructed of the rough 


walls, most of them standing. 
stones near at hand and their thick- 
ness them 
that 


well 


and height (some of 

at least ten feet) seem to prove 
they were built for protection as 
as for an enclosure. The lodge was 
burned somewhere in the fifties, and 
the later taken 
down and rebuilt on the mainland. 


The big chimney, still standing with 


farmhouse, on, was 
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the foundations of barns and other 


buildings, the vegetable cellar, built 
into the ground on the side of the bluff 
the 
fashion in those days, together with 
the 
the 
the 


show that at one time farming must 


and arched with stone, as was 
skeletons of fruit trees that show 
marks of a century’s struggle with 


elements scattered about the island, 


have been carried on extensively. 
the 
by boat, and also by a narrow cause- 


Entrance is obtained to island 
way at the south end, called the Red 


Gate. 


On the Derry side, a long pier 


of huge boulders, running into the 
water, shows where an effort was made 
to bridge the lake on that side, they 
having « vidently been moyed on to the 
ice in winter and allowed to sink into 
place with the return of spring. 

After the governor’s death the is- 
land became the property of his widow, 


“Willows along the shore.” 
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the fair Amy Wentworth, of Whittier’s 
tradition: tells of letters 
wherein are written tales of pleasant 
journeys on through the 
half-settled Ports- 
mouth and Birch Farm (the name by 
then 
happy hours passed beneath its sylvan 


poem, and 
horseback 
country between 


which it was known), and of 
shades. 
In 1780 the sold the 


island to Tristram Dalton of Newbury- 


fair widow 


port, by no means the least noteworthy 
of the many who have been its own- 
He 
728, son of Capt. Michael Dalton, and 
his wife, Mary Little. 
from Harvard in 1755, and in law a 
later. 1774 
elected delegate to the provincial con- 


ers. was born in Newbury in 


He graduated 


few years In he was 


gress, and in 1776 representative to 
the general court. During the Revo- 
lutionary war he was a strong sup- 
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porter of the Continental government, 
and was a member of the constitu- 
tional convention. He was elected by 
Massachusetts as one of the two sena- 
tors to the First congress. He died 
in Boston in 1817. 

Dalton sold the island in 1799 to 
Jonathan Wright; Wright’s heirs to 
Thomas Huse in 1802; Huse to Isaac 
Colby in 1810; Colby to Gov. Edward 
Everett, whose brother Frank lived on 
the farm and died there in 1815. 

Isaac Colby bought the island of 
Thomas Huse for forty-five hundred 
dollars. (It is now valued at fifteen 
thousand.) He had three sons born 

Nathaniel Berry, for many 
master carpenter and bridge in- 


there. 
years 
spector for the Boston and Worcester 
railroad, Allen Colby, roadmaster for 
the Portland and Kennebec railroad, 
and James Knight Colby, principal for 
years of the St. Johnsbury (Vermont) 
academy, and father of James Fair- 
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banks Colby, professor of law at Dart- 
mouth college. 

Everett sold it to Nathaniel Gilman 
of Exeter, a man well known in New 
Hampshire’s history. In 1864 it was 
bought by Tappan Carter of Hamp- 
stead, father of the irrepressible Hosea 
B., who after clearing it of the mag- 
nificent growth of timber at its south- 
ern end sold it to the Littles of West 
Newbury, by whom it is now owned. 

Today its lonely woodland shades 
and wide, deserted fields shelter only 
the kine. In its peaceful, 
winding paths the rabbit plays with its 


grazing 


young, and the wily fox steals silently 
on its prey. Deep in its heart the 
bluebird sings, and the robin whistles 
its cheerful tune. Along its shores the 
water murmurs to the whispering pines 
old tales of the vanished years, and 
over all hangs the soft sweet glamor of 


the long ago. 
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On fair Lake Wentworth’s silvery tide, 
The water lilies blow; 
The wild ducks through 

glide, 
That close along its wooded side, 
In rank profusion grow. 


the rushes 


The smiling fields that girt it round, 
In softest beauty swell; 

With shady grove and sunny mound, 

Where many a modest flower is found, 
And many a ferny dell. 


Its leaping waters rippling flow, 
By soft, green islands fair; 
While glancing bird forms come and 
go, 
Through all the hours to and fro, 
Within the perfumed air. 


The Indian, in his light canoe, 
Once glided o’er its waves; 
Its wooded shores his war-whoop knew, 
As through the air his arrows flew, 
The welcome of the braves. 


How often on its glassy breast 
We've pulled the laboring oar, 
While floating echoes from the crest 
Of “ Eagle Cliff” our songs confessed 
To all the listening shore. 


From “ Pleasant point ” by “ Marble’s 
cove,” 
We passed “ Old Governor’s isle,” 
Through “ Peaty bog” to “ Chase’s 
grove,” 


O’er banks where finny legions rove, 
The sportsman to beguile. 














The “Lone Pine” stands in stately 
pride, 
Close by its gushing spring; 
While “ 
guide 


By which to 


side, 


Blackstone” answers as a 


reach “Old Boston’s” 
“Twin island’s ” rocky ring. 


By “ Escambuet’s * wooded height, 


We next will take our way; 


THE 


By C.. ¢. 


HE town of Hopkinton, a 
grant in 1736, a corpora- 
1765, 


nicipality to this day, has 


tion in and a mu- 





known its trials and per- 


ils. It 
warlike 


commotions, 
afflic- 
Yet it has never experienced a 


has seen social 


dangers, and diseased 
tions. 
more fearful distress than that caused 
by the throat-distemper, which visited 
the locality about the year 1820. Tra- 
dition says this disease killed seventy- 
two children of the town. 


The public 


records of disease and death of the 
time are incomplete. Yet enough is 
recorded to attest the cause of the 


deadly alarm and distress that then 
In the 
perusal of the existing records, one is 


afflicted the local community. 


not surprised that even to this day the 
history of the the 
throat-distemper is still potently active 


direful visit of 
in the minds of the oldest inhabitants. 

The throat-distemper was present in 
Hopkinton in 1821. 
one victim as late as 


It claims, at least, 
1832. Most of 


the patients were young children, in 





whose favor medical skill very often 
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The “ Red Gate’s” 


THROAT-DISTEMPER.—HOPKINTON’S 
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Where. “Hundred Islands” sylvan 
bright, 


Lie sleeping in the evening’s light, 


Reflected in the “ Bay.” 

toilsome “ strait ” 
is past 

With many a weary sigh, 


And soon we find ourselves at last 
Safe back again with anchor cast, 


“ Point Pleasant ” lying nigh. 


GREAT EPIDEMIC. 


Lord. 


failed. 
parents forecast the fate of their off- 
spring in blank despair. 


The disease was so deadly that 


Even before 
its attack upon a household the distem- 
per was apprehended and expected, and 
the result of its assailing force con- 
ceived to be as deadly as it was sure. 


In our later time of increased scien- 
tific knowledge, advanced medical 


practice and legal cognizance of epi- 
demic disease, we have little compre- 
hension of social and domestic afflic- 
tion as it was in Hopkinton when the 
great epidemic of throat-distemper 
was here. 

What was the “ throat-distemper?” 
We do not know. If we were to ask 
almost any physician of the present 
day, he would likely enough say “ diph- 
theria.”. We have no right to pro- 
The dis- 


ease now known as diphtheria was de- 


nounce the answer incorrect. 


tected and described by Dr. Josiah 
Bartlett, of Kingston, long  be- 
fore 1800. Yet we are writing an 


historical article, and history is en- 
titled to its opinions as well as its facts. 
In the earlier medical nomenclature of 
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New England, there is no such term 
as “ diphtheria.” 


In consulting the 
medical literature of a century ago, one 


will be likely to find descriptions of 
“ quinsy,” “ putrid sore throat,” “ can- 
ker-rash,” not to mention “ throat-dis- 
temper,” and each and all of them were 
often fatal to children; but he will dis- 
cover no mention of “diphtheria,” a 
name of relatively modern adoption for 
something that affects the throat. Yet 
we will introduce a professional opinion 
The late Dr. Alex- 
ander Rogers, of Hopkinton, was born 
in 1815 and died in 1886. He held a 
diploma of the allopathic school of 


of an earlier day. 


medicine. He lived in a time which 
brought him into close association with 
the old physicians who saw and treated 
“ throat-distemper,” if he did not him- 
self prescribe for one or more cases. 
We asked Dr. the 
“ throat-distemper,” which was evident 


once Rogers if 
in the great Hopkinton epidemic, was 
with He 
promptly and positively said it was not. 


identical * diphtheria.” 
Entering upon the history of the af- 
firmed two diseases, he said that “* diph- 
theria ” 
plete 


its com- 
the 
“ throat-distemper ” was essentially lo- 
His description of “ throat-dis- 
temper ” was of a “ malignant quinsy.” 


is constitutional in 
manifestations, while 
eal. 


It incurred local irritation, inflamma- 
Doubt- 
less these were incidental symptoms he 
did not Dr. 
either right or wrong. 


tion, swelling, and suffocation. 


mention. Rogers was 
Upon our own 
authority, we shall not attempt to say 
which. 

Yet there are traditional reasons for 
thinking that Dr. Rogers may have 
been right. There were at least two 
physicians that successfully treated the 


“throat-distemper” in Hopkinton. 
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One of these was a resident and the 
We 
will first speak of the resident one. He 
was Dr. Stephen Currier. 


other a non-resident of the town. 


Dr. Stephen Currier was born in 
1775 and died in 1862. He practised 
medicine in Hopkinton both before and 
after the great epidemic we have under 
the 
gress of this popular affliction, among 


historic consideration. In pro- 
several other physicians in town, he 
had his share of cases. He lost only 
one patient, a child in a distressingly 
poor family, and who was devoid of 
proper care and nursing. Mr. George 
W. Currier, son of Dr. Stephen Cur- 
rier, was born in 1816 and is now liv- 
ing. Mr. Currier is a man of superior 
intelligence and culture. He is an old- 
time teacher of schools, public official, 
and general man of affairs. He is in 


an eminent sense an informed man. 


He 


remembers the incidents of his father’s 


His opinions are worth attention. 


long professional career and says that 
the 
disease now called “diphtheria.” In 


the “ throat-distemper” was not 
part he recollects his father’s practice 
in contention with it. A poultice of 
malt was applied to the neck. An un- 
remembered specific was exhibited in- 
ternally. We regret ignorance of this 
specific. Thus we pass to the consid- 
eration of the non-resident physician. 

Dr. Michael Tubbs lived in Deering. 
His wife was a sister of Ruth Chase, 
the second wife of John Hubbard, who 
lived in Hopkinton at the time of the 
great epidemic. Mrs. Hubbard, in ap- 
prehension and despair, had also in 
imagination buried all her young chil- 
dren exposed to the dread distemper. 
Yet Dr. Tubbs, the husband of her sis- 
ter, said that, if called in season he 
could cure certain as 


every case as 
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water would quench fire. Conse- 
quently, when Sarah, the youngest 
daughter in the Hubbard family, was 
taken ill, complaining that her “ neck 
ached,” Dr. Tubbs was summoned 
from Deering in haste. Sarah was 
saved, and so were all of the eighteen 
children that he treated in Hopkin- 
ton. He refused to treat one child, 
who he said was already dying. 

What did Dr. Tubbs do? ‘Two very 
simple things. First, he put around 
the neck a bandage of wool, saturated 
with a solution of common salt in vine- 
gar; second, he gave balsam of fir in- 
ternally. This was all there was of it. 
Still we must think that Dr. Stephen 
Currier and Dr. Michael Tubbs had a 
like conception of the nature of the 
disease with which they were dealing. 
We must infer that they conceived that 
the malady was essentially local. They 
apparently administered true, allo- 
pathic treatment. The essence of allo- 
pathy is counter-irritation. An excit- 
ing, stimulating, fomenting, or irritat- 
ing application to the neck tends to 
relieve irritation, congestion, swelling, 
and suffocation in the throat. An in- 
ternal specific that promotes perspira- 
tion in the skin, laxness of the bowels, 
and action by the kidneys, is a signal 
help in such a case. Balsam of fir af- 
fords just this help. We must think 
that Dr. Currier, in “ throat-distem- 
per” exhibited balsam of fir or some- 
thing else just as good. 

In considering the great epidemic 
under discussion, we have no right to 
say that no patients were saved except 
those of Dr. Stephen Currier and Dr. 
Michael Tubbs. Yet what of the tra- 
ditional seventy-two children that were 
not saved by any one? Ignoring the 


case that Dr. Currier lost, and the one 
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that Dr. Tubbs refused to treat, there 
are seventy fatal cases subject to the 
speculative consideration of the pres- 
ent mind. We shall not attempt the 
discussion of the minutiae of this mat- 
ter. In the existence of a great epi- 
demic of disease, there are various 
causes that make one patient liable to 
die and another one likely to live. 
Yet, in Hopkinton’s great epidemic, 
what conditions of professional judg- 
ment gave Dr. Currier and Dr. Tubbs 
their special ability to save their cases? 
Tradition gives to no other local physi- 
cian equal success. Doubtless, in Hop- 
kinton, at that time, there was as much 
or even more ¢lassical medical culture 
in other physicians who practiced in 
the town. We must believe, however, 
that Dr. Currier and Dr. Tubbs pos- 
sessed an inherent instinct of correct 
diagnosis. ‘They were natural doctors. 
The true physician, like the real art- 
ist and actual poet, is born, not made; 
and no amount of mere classical cul- 
ture can produce him. Educated, au- 
thoritative, professional knowledge is 
good. The more there is of it, the bet- 
ter. Yet inborn common sense is the 
basis of the success of the practical 
physician. Dr. Stephen Currier, of 
Hopkinton, and Dr. Michael Tubbs, of 
Deering, appear to have been largely 
endowed with it. 

We have given the traditional num- 
ber of deaths in Hopkinton during the 
great epidemic. We have no means of 
ascertaining the exact truth. That 
the stated number of deaths is war- 
ranted we have no doubt. There is no 
adequate record of deaths of that 
dreadful time. The only approach to 
an adequate record is found on the 
pages of the First Congregational 
church in Hopkinton. We have no as- 
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surance that the church record includes 
all the deaths. We know that it does 
not the death. 
Neither does it give the ages of all who 
died. 


this record a series of data, represent- 


cite all causes of 


Such as it is, we compile from 
ing only instances of the assertion of 


the 
death, with our own remarks, as fol- 


“ throat-distemper ” as cause of 
lows: 
1821. 
Jonathan French, son of 
Grover and Lydia Dodge2 
Child of Mr. Wheeler... . 
Elizabeth, daughter of 
Timothy Colby....... 10 
In the absence of positive informa- 
tion, we naturally infer that the epi- 
demic broke out near the close of the 
year. 


Dec. 16. 


1822. 


Jan. 6. John Potter at J. Pach’s.10 
Child of Mr. Davis...... 2 


Feb. 13. Lydia Dodge, daughter of 
Josiah and Betsey Patch 3 


Mar. 17. Harry, son of Nathaniel 


EN casa caw seen 6 
Mar. 19. Child of Nathaniel Patch 4 
Apr. 14. Elizabeth, daughter of 
Benjamin French..... 3 
Apr. 16. Eleanor, daughter of 
ere Se rr ee 11 
Apr. 23. Mary Eliza Calef (7), 
daughter of Andrew 
iE Go Genet eee er 11 
May 3. Emily, daughter of Jacob 
a eee eee 6 
May 18. Adeline, daughter of same 3 
May 30. Rebecca Fifield......... 
June 26. Child of Mr. Wheeler... 
June 29. Enoch, son of I. Long.. 
July 3. Child of Mr. Libby..... 
Aug. 9. George, son of Mr. 
POET. divans asec cces 6 
Aug. 26. Child of Mr. Flagg..... 5 
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Sewell, son of David Al- 
len 
Child of Mr. Burbank... 3 
Mary, daughter of Wid- 
OW ios sews 7 


Sept. 15. 


Sept. 23. 
Sept. 26. 


Oct. 5. Joseph, son of William 
a Ae ee eee 4 
Oct. John Kimball .......... 12 
Oct. 12. Child of Jonathan Bur- 
WOE: SWidioars risers 
Oct. Moore, adopted child of 
Thomas Williams .... 3 
Oct. 17. Mary Ann, daughter of 
Nathan Kelley ....... 14 
Oct. 19. John, son of Aaron Ray. 3 
Oct. 19. Harriet, daughter of Na- 
oe aeeeeereee 9 
Oct. 20. Martha, daughter of Moses 
MOO sis draws. 4 12 
Oct. 24. Child of Rufus Putnam... 3 
Oct. 31. Charles C., son of Moses 
ite obese ees}. 9 
Nov. 10. Samuel, son of Simpson. 5 
Nov. 10. Child of Elijah Adams.. 3 
Nov. 15. Mary Ann, daughter of 
Andrew Leach ....... 
Nov. 23. Child of Josiah Chandler 8 


» 
Dee. 23. Hannah, daughter of Jo- 


seph Eastman 


The child of Mr. Chureh, deceased 
August 9, appears to have been the pa- 
tient lost by Dr. Stephen Currier. The 
adopted child of Thomas Williams, de- 
ceased in October, appears to have been 
Francis R. Moore. 


the village old cemetery, asserts his 


His gravestone, in 


death to have oceurred on October 16, 
The fol- 
lowing is the unique epitaph of this 
unfortunate child: 


and that his age was 4 years. 


‘He tasted of life’s bitter cup, 
Refused to drink the portion up, 
But turned his little head aside, 
Disgusted with the taste, and died.” 

















1823. 

Feb. 7%. Child of Mr. Flanders. ..14 
Keb. 8. Maria, daughter of Moses 

CRONE ic ciate cewds 16 
Keb. 28. Child of Mr. Flanders... 
Mar. 31. Child of Jacob Silver...11 
Apr. 3. Child of Jacob Silver... 5 
Apr. 9%. Child of J. Silver ..... 
June 15. Child of Ichabod Eaton. 
June 22. Child of Ichabod Eaton. 
June 28. Mr. Savory............ 
June 28. Child of Ichabod Eaton. 
Oct. 27. Jonathan Emerson...... 


In the immediately foregoing data 
the deaths of three children of Ichabod 
If 


the ancient cemetery on Putney’s hill, 


Katon are noted. one now visits 


in Hopkinton, and enters it by the 
gate, he will observe three small, un- 
marked graves at the right of the en- 
trance. ‘These are the graves of the 
Eaton children. To the informed ob- 
server these three lowly mounds are 
perpetual reminders of the great and 
direful epidemic that furnishes the 
subject of this article. The names of 
these Eaton children were Charles, 


Elizabeth, and Rebecca. 
The great epidemic apparently dated 
at of 1823. We i 


fifty-three deaths ascribed to it. 


the close n all note 
Indi- 
cations seem to warrant the belief that 
the complements of the tradition at 
seventy-two actually occurred. In 
1824 one mention of the distemper is 
the book. 
It specifies the case of Aurora F. West, 


adopted child of Dea. Thomas Farwell, 


found recorded on church 


who died October 


10, aged 9 years. 
No other record of death by throat- 
distemper appear till January 4, 1827, 


when a child of John Quimby died, 
In 1831, April 1, 
died—one of 


aged 2. two chil- 


Samuel Palmer, 2 


12 


dren 
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years, and the other of William Ord- 
in March, a child of 


Morrill Clement died, and one annota- 


way. In 1832, 
tion of the church record stops. 
Hopkinton’s 


passed into history. 


great epidemic has 
There is no pres- 
ent probability that its like will occur 


again in the same locality. It is now 


proper to consider the cause of the 
great epidemic we have described. 


Upon this point our ideas are largely, 
of The 
“ throat-distemper ” was doubtless con- 


and necessity, speculative. 


tagious. Adopting the modern theory 
of the predisposing causes of conta- 
gious, epidemic disease, we have con- 
ceptions worth present announcement. 

Assuming that imperfect drainage is 
a potent factor in the cumulative re- 
sults of epidemic disease, we have a 
deductive reason for the great epidemic 
in Hopkinton. This popular affliction 
occurred when the general mind of so- 
ciety had little knowledge of the laws 
by which communicable disease is 
propagated. 
cated 


At that time people lo- 
sinks, 


sties, hovels, ete., paying little or no 


dwellings, wells, drains, 
attention to their proximity or pollut- 
More than this, in the 


village of Hopkinton, where the great 


ing liabilities. 


epidemic may (or may not) have be- 
gun, there was a peculiar and scientifi- 
The 


northerly and easterly portion of this 


cally apprehensive situation. 
village is geographically of a sandy 
formation of great depth. Early wells 
were very deep and must have been in- 
fected The 


southerly and westerly part is more 


with surface drainage. 
rocky and less absorptive, while close 
to the heart of the village, in a natural 
depression of the surface, was a morass, 
destitute of an outlet, of never-failing 


water, the site of which is known as 
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the Frog pond to this day. How 
could the village of Hopkinton be a 
healthful locality? This question ap- 
parently forced itself on the village 
residents. A sanitary change came. 
From 1835 to 1838, Col. Stephen H. 
Long, U. 8. A., lived in Hopkinton vil- 
lage. His house is now “ Elmhurst,” 
the home of Robert R. Kimball. This 
the South and 
faces the Frog pond. During his lo- 
cation here, Colonel Long affected the 
drainage of the pond. 


residence is on road 


This was the 
beginning of more healthful prospects. 


Yet another work was logically de- 
manded. The water of those old, deep 
Hon. Horace Chase 
projected the Village Aqueduct asso- 
ciation, incorporated in 1840, and by 
which the village is supplied with soft, 


wells was unsafe. 


pure water from copious springs on the 
easterly and southerly slope of Put- 
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was constructed for the Frog pond. 
The sanitary necessity for this act was 
attested at a hearing by the selectmen 
of the town on July 26 of that year. 
Medical authority was represented by 
Dr. Irving A. Watson, secretary of the 
state board of health, and by Dr. Alex- 
ander Rogers and Dr. George H. Pow- 
ers, of Hopkinton, all of whom em- 
phatically affirmed the dangerous char- 
acter of the pond, filled as it was with 
stagnant water. 

There is more than one way by which 
contagious or infectious disease can be 
communicated. Yet all modern scien- 
tific authority points to the correction 
of the deductions we herein present in 
reference to the historic, great epi- 
demic of “ throat-distemper ” 
kinton. 


in Hop- 
If it is hardiy probable that 
another like it will ever happen again, 
the public can thank the later social 


ney’ hill. In 1884, in consequence of and civil knowledge that affords the 


the defects of the old one, a new drain sure precautions in prevention of it. 
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[Written by Fred Myron Colby, and read at the dedication of the Soldiers’ 
Monument at Warner, New Hampshire, July 2, 1903.] 


In Rome’s proud Forum, in the days gone by, 
Sublimely towering ’neath Italia’s sky, 
There stood a monument of plastic art 
Endeared by ages to the Roman heart. 
Calmly it gazed in palpitating air 

Upon the Forum’s noisy stir and blare. 

The statue ofa hero wrought in brass, 

A hero far above the common mass— 
Horatius—he who kept the bridge of old, 
Whose daring deed has been for ages told. 
And ever, looking at the hero’s face, 

The world-crowned victors gloried in their race. 
That god-like figure towering bright and fair 
Incited them to deeds of glory rare; 
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And while Horatius stood, no Roman knee 
in homage bent to despot’s tyranny. 


Lo! here beneath our own New Hampshire skies 
Another hero towers before our eyes. 

Among these hills he grew to manhood’s age 
And dreamed of glory and of wisdom sage. 

In later fields he won a high renown 

And made his name an honor to our town. 

A man of stately presence, god-like, tall, 

A warrior at the nation’s battle call; 

His voice it was cheered marching soldiers on: 
His sword was drenched in many honors won; 
His arm was lifted in its towering might 

To shield the Union and defend the Right: 

And when at last the Victory was achieved, 

The laurel leaves a statesman’s forehead wreathed. 
In lasting bronze he stands with us to-day, 

A silent witness of this brave display. 

His life-like statue tells what may be done 

By those who dare; what honors may be won 

$y honest purpose and determined will. 

Gazing upon these features calm and still, 

We feel what ’tis to breathe in Freedom’s air, 
And to recall from History’s pages fair 

The deeds of those who risked their lives to save 
The flag and break the shackles of the slave. 
Majestic, noble heart! Lead on once more 
New Hampshire’s sons as in the days of yore. 
And long as bronze shall live and granite stand 
Will Faith and Freedom flourish in our land. 


* * * * co 


Soldiers of the grand old army, here to-day I speak to you,— 

You who bore the brunt of battle—gallant boys in Union Blue. 

On the tide of Memory lifted, comes to us a vision grand 

Of the mustering of heroes to defend our well-loved land. 

I can see your columns marching, I can hear the bugles play, 

As you bore the Starry Banner which our breezes kiss to-day. 

Sturdy tramp of Union soldiers, kindling all our veins with fire, 
Marching at the call of Freedom, youth and hoary-headed sire. 
Southward rolled that human deluge of two million men or more. 
And the thunder of your cannon shook our land from shore to shore. 
‘rom the East and West you gathered, when the Nation’s fight was on, 
And your cohorts never wavered till the bloody field was won. 

Four long cruel years of conflict—years that crimsoned land and sea— 
Till at last “ Old Glory * floated o’er a nation of the free. 


Comrades, do you not remember? Still it seems but scarce a day 
Since your gallant hosts assembled and the squadrons marched away. 
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It shall never be forgotten what you suffered in the strife; 

How you gave up home and kindred, all you valued most in life; 
How your comrades died around you: on a hundred fields they fell: 
You can hear their groans of anguish rising o’er the rebel yell. 

Ay, and you have not forgotten all your longing dreams of home, 

As you slept by gleaming campfires under heaven’s azure dome. 

Oh, the long and weary marches as you followed drum and fife, 
Dreary watches, lingering sieges and the deadly crimsoned strife; 
And the blood you shed like water that our country’s flag might wave 
O’er an undivided nation, filling many a hero’s grace. 

By the waters of Potomac, ’mongst the hills of Tennessee, 

All along the trail of battle from Atlanta to the sea, 

And the grassy graves of thousands of our gallant boys in blue, 
Sieeping there by swamp and bayou ‘neath the Southern sun and dew. 


Veterans, in your grim, bronzed faces, like a volume’s open page, 
1 can read the hard campaignings that have grizzled you with age. 
Year by year a lessening number gather on Memorial day, 

Year by year your slower footsteps tell the progress of decay. 

Soon shall Sons of Veterans marching to yon graveyard by the hill 
Wreathe your grassy mounds in springtime where you slumber calm and still. 
But your ringing deeds of valor, they shall never be forgot. 

Carved in stone and writ on vellum, lo, your names shall perish not. 
In a nation’s grateful heart-throbs shall endure for many a day 
Memory of our Union heroes, conquerors of the men in gray. 

So to-day we rear this granite, rising grandly to the sky: 

Setting forth the ancient legend how brave deeds can never die; 
Strong and sturdy as the heroes when they marched a million grand 
‘Yo preserve our banner stainless and to save our fatherland. 

Yours the proudest record written upon History’s storied page; 
And you leave to future ages a most glorious heritage. 

In your honor, noble heroes, we have reared this costly stone, 

And it will outlive in grandeur Guelf or Hohenzollern throne. 
Dearer than the proudest trophy won by kings in olden time 

1s this granite shaft of glory standing ’neath this church tower chime. 
Here your children’s children pausing shall extol each hero’s name, 
And these hills shall gaze forever on this tribute to your fame. 


























SHORELINE 


SKETCHES.—BOATING. 


By H. G. Leslie, M. D. 


the 
is a quotation sup- 


BaROM the cradle to 


grave ” 
posed to mark the most 





Mmportant epochs of hu- 
man existence—the en- 
trance and exit from the stage of life. 
Secondary to these and of scarcely less 
importance are the events which are 
the filling to the biographical warp. 
Among these to the youth of Shore- 
line was that day when they for the 
first time were allowed the full manage- 
ment and sailing of a boat. In in- 
fancy, when other children, in other 
localities, were being trundled up and 
down the sidewalk in abbreviated car- 
riages, the youthful Shoreliner received 
his sanitary installments of fresh air in 
adory. His infantile eyes saw no pink 
and white conception of silk and lace, 
but rather the coarse fabric of a fisher- 
the 
jounce and rattle of wheels on the ir- 


man sail. In place of rough 
regular pavements, his ears heard the 


soft swish of the water, and he was 
soothed by a smooth and rythmie mo- 
tion. With this preliminary training, 
was it a matter of wonder that when, 
after having donned the distinctive sex 
habiliments, it seemed an important oc- 
easion when his apprenticeship ended 
and he was entrusted with ever so much 
abbreviated sail, to handle the sheet 
and rudder untrammeled by supervi- 
sion. 
Holmes 


best he is 


says of a horse, that “ At his 
an amiable idiot, and at his 
worst an irresponsible maniac.” In 
the hands of an amateur, a fisherman’s 


dory is an exceedingly treacherous and 


mechanism. 


unsatisfactory piece of 
Every square inch of its smooth, sweep- 
ing sides seems endowed with perver- 
sity, and a wicked desire to drown its 
The Chinese paint 
eyes on the bows of their boats, that 


unwary occupant. 
they may see. The dory has no need 
for eyes. By some insensible means of 
communication with the wind god, it 
seems to have notice of every coming 
squall, and long before the unwary nov- 
ice realizes its proximity, the craft is 
going through a series of antics, suf- 
ficient to terrify its occupant into a 
state of utter imbecility. When once 
it feels the grasp of oar and twist of 
sheet, known only to expert hands, it 
becomes the most docile of servants. 

childhood to old the 
dweller on the banks of the river is so 
intimately associated with his boat 
that he seems to become a part of it, 


From age 


in a way, like those strange creatures, 
described by old writers, half horse and 
half man. It is the means always at 
hand for an hour’s pleasure excursion; 
it conveys him on his various business 
trips up and down river, to the fishing 
grounds, to the clam flats, and, in fact, 
Un- 
der his skilful guidance no waves are 
too rough, or no winds too uncertain. 


is almost a constant companion. 


From time to time Captain Somes 
invited me to accompany him on his 
various trips. His absolute mastery 
of his boat, the ease and surety with 
which he met the variable conditions 
of wind and water, made it a constant 


pleasure for me to watch him. A slip 


of the sheet, a turn of the oar, that 
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seemed instinctive, met every varying 
requirement, and I felt a sense of abso- 
lute safety while in his care. 

At varying intervals of time Captain 
Somes indulged in what might safely 
The 
old spirit of the sea seemed to rise up 
and dominate his being. 

I do not suppose he felt that he was 
offering sacrifice to any particular 
deity, when he placated his longing for 
blue water and flowing sail, by com- 
pounding those indigestible monstrosi- 
ties known to seafaring men as lob 
sauce and plum duff, but to any or- 
dinary individual they would furnish 
an excellent preparatory course were 


be termed culinary eccentricities. 


he called on to pose in the character of 
the “ Dying Gladiator.” 

weeks I had known that 
the Captain was developing one of his 
periodic attacks. At the various meals 
prepared by Mrs. Somes, instead of ex- 


For some 


pressing his appreciation, which he 
might very justly have done, he alluded 
to the gastronomic excellence of the 
strange and curious compounds which 
he had eaten in various parts of the 
world. Cod’s head muddle suggested 
itself in his bill of fare, as a particu- 
larly appetizing combination, but he 
finally settled upon the fact that noth- 
ing in this world was quite as delect- 
able as squel, and he assured us that 
as soon as he could procure the proper 
materials we should enjoy a dish, not 
Ac- 
cording to his deseription it was neces- 


to be forgotten to our dying day. 


sary to have a very excellent quality of 
corn meal, with which to prepare the 
preliminary mush or hasty pudding. 
After this was cold, a square was to be 
cut from the center and this cavity 
filled with nice pork scraps, and the 
whole to be placed in an oven to bake 
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for an hour. 


Such was the bare de- 
scription, but words seemed lacking to 
describe its excellence. 

The preliminary act was to procure 
the corn meal and for this purpose it 
became necessary to visit an old tide 
mill, situated some two miles away on 
the opposite shore. On this trip I had 
an invitation to accompany him. 

The wind was light and the dory 
crept silently up the stream, with lit- 
tle or no apparent need for guidance. 
“Did you ever,” said Captain Jared, 
“read of some literary fellars near 
Boston, that bought a farm and all 
went to live together like a Sunday 
school picnic? Every one turned in 
what he had in a common stock, and 
every one did just what they had a 
mind to do, work or play, sing or 
preach, and no boss over them. I 
never understood rightly what they 
expected to get out of it. The school- 
master that boarded with me last win- 
ter had a book that told a good deal 
about it, but at any rate Silas Foster, 
that owns the mill where we are going, 
He’s a nice 
old man but an awful odd stick. Now 
perhaps he won’t hardly speak while 
we are there—just look after the mill 
and seem to be thinking all the time. 
Then again perhaps he will talk, and 
when he does Parson Sawyer can’t hold 
a candle to him. 


was one of those chaps. 


Why he can preach 
more of a sermon in ten minutes than 
any other man you ever saw.” 

I had little difficulty in recognizing 
the fact that the book of which Cap- 
tain Jared spoke was 
* Blithedale Romance,” 


Hawthorne’s 
in which Silas 
Foster figured in the character of the 
farmer. 


While we were talking the boat crept 
into the little harbor at the mouth of 


BOATING. 


the creek, and a scene which for pic- 
turesque beauty met my eye, such as 
one might paint in fancy, but never 
expect to see in reality. Great massive 
elms bent over and were mirrored in 
the placid water; the long sloping roof 
of the grey old mill, half embowered in 
trees and vines furnished a picture that 
could not but appeal to the artistic 
sense. The sweeping shore was dotted 
here and there with graceful white 
birches, and one could hardly suggest 
a single feature that could add to its 
attractiveness. 

I followed the Captain as he carried 
his bag of corn to the mill door, and 
realized more than ever Hawthorne’s 
wonderful powers of word painting, as 
I looked upon the grey, grizzled farmer 
of Blithedale. 

The Captain’s grist soon filled the 
hopper, and as the mill gate was raised, 
the stones moaned and groaned their 
protest at their enforced servitude. 

This form of mechanical device is but 
one step removed from the primitive 
hand-mill. I think I quoted that pas- 
sage of Scripture relating to the two 
women grinding, when one was taken 
the left. This seemed to 
act as a letter of introduction to the old 


and other 
furnish 
him with a text on which to hang his 
strange, fanciful ideas. 


miller and at the same time 


I will not at- 


tempt to repeat all that he said, but the 


introduction was to say. the least start- 
ling. He seated himself on a box near 
me and said, “I am God Almighty.” 
I suppose I looked surprised; at any 
rate theories of insanity were straying 
through my mind. He paused a mo- 
ment and then added, “ At least an in- 
tegral part of Him. I have faith in 
Him, His goodness, His wisdom, His 


omnipotence, and He has faith in me or 
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He would never have placed me here 
with a mind capable of thought and 
presented to my gaze the pages of His 
handiwork. That mill yonder is not 
simply a mass of cogs and wheels. It 
is a brain or a part of the brain of 
the man who built it. 
fashion a 


He could not 
mechanism like that, and 
leave it simply a mass of wood and 
iron. <A certain something of himself 
was left behind. Intangible perhaps, 
but so is the odor of the violet; still it 
exists, unseen by the microscope, un- 
demonstrated by chemical agents. I 
am a machine, made by Supreme 
hands, and I feel within me the breath 
that blew the fires when the ingot was 
cast. I see yonder flower by the path- 
way and recognize its beauty and 
I see that those 
qualities are but an infinitesimal part 
of the Great Whole, the soul, the center 
of all beauty and purity. Why do I 
this? He who 


formed me, left invisible strands, finer 


purity. I see more. 


recognize Because 
than the warp and woof of the spider's 
gossamer web, binding me to all those 
qualities and attributes that go to make 
a perfect whole. 

Within me are the possibilities of all 
things. I may not be an artist, but I 
have somewhere in my brain substance, 
an art cell, dormant now, but capable 
of development under proper condi- 
tions. I may not be a musician, but 
had I not the possibilities of one, I 
could not appreciate the song of bird 
or strain So all the 
thought of the wide, wide world is 
mine; all that ever has been, all that 
ever will be is mine if I but grasp it. 
Plato and Aristotle have lived and they 
still live in me. 


of Beethoven. 


I am a part of them, 


and a part of all that brain will pro- 
Noth- 


duce in the eons yet to come. 
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ing is lost; the air is full of men’s 
thoughts.” 





A jar and a creak of the mill stones 
told that the yellow grains of corn 
were no longer falling from the hopper, 
and the miller made haste to close the 


gate. 


























1 followed the Captain as he 
bore his bag of meal down to the boat. 

There was no formal leave taking, 
and each seemed busy with his own 
thoughts. 





























As the dory drifted out into 
the stream, the Captain lighted his pipe 
and turned for a final glance at the 
fast fading mill. 

“ Well I'll be jiggered.” 

This explosion in a certain way ap- 
peared to cover the repugnance of forty 
years’ Rocky Hill sermons to these 
pantheistic ideas. 















































It is not easy to know just what sug- 





gests a thought at all times, or just 
where it will lead. To me the picture 
and surroundings recalled a night in a 

little Vermont village, many years be- 

















































THE PANTHEIST. 
To Madison Cawein. 


By Frank Herbert Meloon. 


This was and is the highest creed of men 
To worship God as seen in brooks and trees, 
To lay song offerings on the summer breeze, 
And raise, Amphion-like, altars in each glen. 
The least blue flag that grows within the fen, 
The tiniest daisy on a thousand leas, 

The. smallest leaflet the wood wanderer sees, 

Is worth more temples than the mind can ken. 


THE PANTHEIST. 







fore, when I heard John G. Saxe re- 
peat those beautiful lines of his own, 
then unpublished: 


“Beneath the hill, you may see the 
mill, 
Of wasting wood, and crumbling 
stone; 
The wheel is dripping and clattering 
still, 
But Jerry the miller is dead and 
gone.” 
We 


chanted waters. 


seemed to sail through 
Years before an exile 
from France, when his eyes beheld the 
same “God never 
made a fairer spot than this pleasant 
valley.” Pleasant Valley it still re- 
Perhaps the lone tree that now 
marks Goodale’s Hill, might then have 


had many fellows, but the same sun 


en- 
view, exclaimed, 


mains. 


kisses the river to blushes, when its 
long slant rays of summer afternoons 


touch its surface now as then. 















Who sings to-day the old, the Grecian creed, 
Whose scroll shall flourish though forgot of man? 
The priest of song whose singing is our need, 
Who plays the pipes of an ennobled Pan; 

Kentucky claims him who our steps doth lead 
Back to the gardens where the world began. 


THE LOOM OF ETERNITY. 


By William Ruthven Flint. 


N the night-time, as I lay 
sleeping, there came and 
stood by who 


called 


come 


me One, 
and bade me 
forth. And as I 


arose and followed, he threw over me 


me 


a mantle, and, of a sudden, the mist of 
mortality, that which, as a veil, hides 
the immortal from the mortal, was dis- 
pelled and mine eyes were unsealed. 

I stood upon an exceeding great 
height, and it was dark night. Mine 
eyes could pierce the gloom no whither. 
But presently, before me, in the far- 
distant East, a faint glow began to 
spread along the horizon, and to rise 


up higher into the heavens. It seemed 


like the first glimmer of dawn upon 
the earth, but its light was more mystic 


and more lovely. 

Gleaming brighter and brighter with 
wonderful blending, yet contrasting, 
of tints, the glow became gradually a 
glorious light of such beauty and bril- 
liancy as blinded the feeble sight of the 
wondering watcher. 

At the same time was heard a sym- 
phony of sound such as mortal ears can 
never hear. At first low and soft, as 
though infinitely remote, it increased 
with the growing light. All the melo- 
dies of the universe seemed woven into 
one transcendant harmony. 

Fuller and sweeter it swelled, keep- 
ing pace with the matchless dawn, then 
burst forth in a magnificent climax. 
Up from the horizon sprang a sun in- 


comparable in and 


It was full day. 


majesty glory. 


Overwhelmed by the 


sight and sound, I fell in amaze. 


mystery of 
But 
the One, who stood by me, touched 
mine eyes and breathed upon mine ears 
And I 
looked and behold there was spread out 


and again I saw and heard. 


before me, beyond where the sunrise 
light still lingered upon the hilitops, 
as it were, a tapestry of boundless ex- 
tent, woven in a loom, surpassingly fine 
in texture and exceedingly fair in de- 
sign. Innumerable patterns were in- 
terwoven upon it, of grace and beauty 
unspeakable, and I marveled much at 
what it might mean. 

Then the One beside me spoke and 
“ Lo, there lieth before 
thee all the Infinity of the Past, not as 
it seemeth to men, but as God and the 
angels behold it. 


said unto me: 


Every thread in the 
tapestry thou seest in a soul whose 
life is depicted therein. Some have 
been woven into the patterns and 
others into the groundwork, but none 
has a beginning, for, as God is immor- 
tal, so also is the soul of Man.” 

And gazing upon the wonder and 
mystery of the sight, mine eyes were 
darkened by the brightness of its glory, 
But 
ever within mine ears was heard the 
matchless music though I could not 
tell whence it came. 

But again the One touched me and 
plucked me by the arm and said unte 


and for a space I saw no more. 
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“ Behold!” And more 1 
looked and saw, as it were, a mighty 


me, once 
loom, ceaselessly weaving, and I was 
in the midst of it. But what it should 
mean I knew not. 

Then I turned and asked, “ What 
meaneth this great loom with its cease- 
And the One beside 
me answered me, saying, “ Behold, this 
This it is 
which hath woven together the life- 
threads into the tapestry thou has seen. 
God is its Maker and Mover. His 
Hand it is which guides the shuttle to 
and fro. 


less weaving?” 


is the loom of eternity. 


His Law and Ordinances are 
expressed therein, never changing and 
never failing. 
the Present. 


Thou art looking upon 
Every thread hath its ap- 
pointed place, whether in pattern or 
in background. None is ever broken; 
nor ever doth the loom cease its weav- 
ing.” 


Then I looked closer upon the tap- 
estry as it came forth from the loom, 
and I saw that Good and Evil, Joy and 
Sorrow were there. 


For some of the 
threads were coarser and rougher and 
some and more delicate. 
Some patterns were woven of the fine 
threads and were marvels of graceful- 
ness. But other threads, 
texture, formed the shadows 
Yet neither was 
plete without the other, for where is 
sunshine, there too must be shadow. 
And so it that the Tapestry 
seemed yet more beautiful because of 
the darkness which contrasted with the 
light. 

And as I pondered, methought the 
One beside me grasped me by the 
shoulder 


were finer 


of coarser 
and 


groundwork. com- 


was 


and 
said unto me, “ Open thine eyes and 


and turned me about 


THE LOOM OF ETERNITY. 


look before thee.” And suddenly, as 
1 looked, I saw the loom no more, but 
again were upon the 


height, with our faces turned towards 


we standing 
the West, whither the sun was wending 
its ray. Then the heavens opened and 
from where through the 
gates, there seemed to pass countless 


we stood, 
strands, golden and silvery, shining 
bright in the light of the setting sun, 
and stretching on into infinity. 

And yet again, as I began to be 
amazed at this wondrous thing, the 
One beside me spoke and said, “ Be not 
amazed, nor fear, for thou art behold- 
ing the Infinite Future. 

“ As the life-threads thou hast seen 
have no beginning, so also have they 
no ending, but continue on forever. 
And as time goes on, the loom, in its 
incessant weaving, binds together 
shining strands into’ the 
tapestry; but for what end thou canst 
Yet know of a 
certainty, for this much it is given to 
thee to understand, that is a 
purpose, and that one day thou shalt 
fully comprehend what now is all doubt 
and mystery.” 


these 
not now understand. 


there 


And on a sudden, as I stood gazing, 
sunset. The 
bright strands gathered themselves to- 
gether into clouds, illuminated by the 
golden light. And, while the glory of 
the setting sun grew dim and dull, the 
varied tints merging into the sombre 


it seemed to me to be 


shades of twilight, the heavenly music 
died fainter and fainter, until 
both light and sound had vanished, and 
again it was dark and voiceless night, 


away 


And in the bright morning I awoke 
and knew that I had dreamed a dream. 


ef 





AGAIN. 
By C. C. Lord. 


The scene is soft. How gently flow 
The heart’s emotions! “Neath the dome 
The voices of the day breathe low, 
And thought in silence dwells on home, 
Eternal, happy, fain to roam 
In fancy’s blissful fields—and then 
The sad wind sighs again. 


It is the waning time, the end 
Of summer vanishing in gloom, 
And all the soul’s reactions blend 
To one presentment, fraught with doom, 
The world’s procession to the tomb, 
In solemn pace behold—and then 
The bright land flames again. 


Faint nature’s accents feebly rise 
And fall; its varied aspects shift 
And flee; tis o’er; the richness dies. 
Through barren wastes the snowflakes drift, 
And life forsaken cons its shrift 
For woe and wretchedness—and then 
The sweet spring smiles again. 


A PLEA FOR THE INSANE. 
By Alice R. Rich. 


they had every care and attention. In 

people who do not begin an asylum they are at the mercy of 

to realize the sufferings of strangers; and often young girls, with- 

the insane. Many who out training, or inadequate, take charge 

are confined in sanatoriums and asy- of them. Naturally there is great op- 
lums might, if properly cared for, be portunity. for cruelty and injustice. 
restored to reason. Often they are en- While in some institutions the general 


tirely separated from those who belong law may be kindness, in many, alas! it 
to them, and who, in any ordinary is force! 


physical illness, would see to it that One often sees in such places those 
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A PLEA FOR 


who might be taken care of at home, 
but who, on account of age, accom- 
panied by some physical infirmity are 
“put away.” 

They are to be pitied and with most 
of them the great fear is that they will 
have to end their days in an “ insane 
asylum.” Their plea when 
friends visit them is to be taken home 
to die. 


one 


What sadder sight than to see a 
hearse at the door of the asylum, wait- 
ing to convey the body, from which 
spirit has been re- 
leased, to those who refused to care for 
it in life! 


the poor, suffering 


Sometimes it happens that a patient 
recovers—the brain is clear again—and 
once more the attempt is made, when 
taken away, to resume the old duties 
and responsibilities. It is hard to 
realize what it means to “live down ” 
the humiliation of having been in such 
a place. Such institutions should be 
under the direction of wise and humane 
people, and equipped in every way to 
battle mental disease. 

The tendency of the age is in this 
direction, but the good work proceeds 
too slowly. People who endow hos- 
pitals and visit them, “fight shy” of 
the asylum. 
“ban.” 


The insane are under a 
Every little peculiarity is ex- 
aggerated. Often the idea seems to be 
with physicians and friends to keep 





THE INSANE. 


them in confinement rather than to 
dismiss them. 

Some patients who realize this, lose 
hope and courage and, feeling that 
there is little or nothing to live for, at- 
tempt suicide, when perhaps in a nor- 
mal, cheerful atmosphere outside, sur- 
rounded by loved ones, a useful, happy 
life might be lived. The mother, sep- 
arated from her children, is one to be 
pitied, and particularly so under such 
The old and _— infirm 
try to be reconciled to their lot and 


or 


conditions. 
struggle to say, “ Thy will be done.” 

As a rule the food is not suitable for 
invalids. The very best should be pro- 
vided. 

There are sanatoriums and state in- 
stitutions that are conducted properly 
and where kind nurses and good physi- 
cians are employed, but there are others 
which need investigation and exposure. 

People are slow to act in such mat- 
ters as it is hard to get at the truth. 
The statements of nurses and physi- 
cians are taken too much for granted 
by friends against the patients. 

In closing we must do credit to those 
who are trying to help those afflicted 
people. 

Infinite patience and kindness is re- 
quired and often under very trying 
conditions. The physicians and nurses 
who are really endeavoring to help de- 
serve a great deal of praise. 























HON. ELLERY A. HIBBARD. 


Ellery A. Hibbard, born in St. Johnsbury, Vt., July 31, 1826, died in Laconia, 
July 24, 1903. 

Judge Hibbard was educated at the Derby (Vt) academy, and studied law 
with the late Nathan B. Felton and Charles R. Morrison of Haverhill, and Judge 
Henry F. French of Exeter. He was admitted to the bar in July, 1849, and com- 
menced practice at Plymouth, where he remained till January, 1853, when he 
located in Laconia, which was ever after his home, and where he obtained a 
measure of success, and a degree of eminence in his chosen profession surpassed 
by none and equaled by few practitioners in Belknap county. 

In politics Judge Hibbard was always a decided Democrat, and was not only 
active in local affairs, but prominent in the councils of his party. He served 
Laconia as moderator from 1862 to 1873, inclusive, was assistant clerk and clerk 
of the house of representatives in the state legislature ; represented the town in 
the general court twice, and was a member of the house in the forty-second con- 
gress, at Washington. Judge Hibbard was a strong and convincing speaker, and 
did considerable service for the Democrats at various times as a campaign orator. 
In the great campaign of 1856, the hardest fought of all the national campaigns 
which the country has known so far as stump speaking is concerned, he was 
engaged with two other young lawyers of Laconia in the Pennsylvania campaign, 
that state then holding October elections, and the national result in November 
admittedly depending upon the outcome of the Pennsylvania state election, so 
that both parties turned their entire available speaking force into that state. The 
other two young lawyers alluded to were the afterwards noted Col. “Tom ’’ Whip- 
ple and George W. Stevens, both of whom, as well as Judge Hibbard, afterwards 
became eminent at the bar, but died several years ago. 

In March, 1873, he was appointed an associate justice of the supreme court, 
holding the position until the partisan overturn of 1876, when with other mem- 
bers of the court he went out of office, a change in the judiciary system having 
been effected. 

Judge Hibbard was always active in local enterprises and affairs of a public 
nature. He was a member of the original board of directors of the Laconia 
National bank, and retained his connection with that institution until failing 
health compelled his retirement. He was also a trustee of the Laconia Savings 
bank for many years; served at different times on the board of education in the 
old town of Laconia, and held positions of trust and responsibility in numerous 
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local enterprises, He was at his death the oldest member of the Belknap county 
bar, and was for several years its president. 

He was married December 5, 1853, to Mary, daughter of Jacob Bell of Haver- 
hill, who survives, together with three children, Charles B., Laura B., and Jennie 
Olive, wife of O. T. Lougee, all of Laconia. ae 


CHARLES H. BOYNTON, M. D. 


Dr. Charles Hart Boynton, born in Meredith, September 20, 1826, died at Lis- 
bon, August 16, 1903. 

He was a son of Ebenezer and Betsey (Hart) Boynton, and passed the time 
largely, until eighteen years of age, at work upon his father’s farm, enjoying lim- 
ited school privileges. In 1844 he purchased his “time” of his father for $100, and 
went to work to pay for the same and to earn means for obtaining an education. 
He subsequently attended the New Hampshire Conference seminary for two 
years, and afterwards took up the study of medicine with Dr. W. D. Buck of Man- 
chester. He attended lectures at Woodstock (Vt.) Medical college and at Berk- 
shire Medical college at Pittsfield, Mass., and was graduated at the latter institu- 
tion in the fall of 1853. During the same winter he supplemented his education 
by attendance at the Harvard Medical school. 

He located in practice at Alexandria in 1854, but removed to Lisbon in 1858, 
where he ever after continued in practice, meeting with much success. He was a 
member of the White Mountain Medical society and for many years one of its 
officers, for two years being its president. He was a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Medical society, and was examining surgeon for invalid pensioners from 
1863 to 1871. He belonged to Kane lodge, No. 64, F. and A. M., and Franklin 
chapter No. 5, both of Lisbon. He served seven consecutive years on the Lisbon 
board of education, took great interest in the public schools, and was one of the 
originators of the Lisbon library. In politics he was a Republican, and repre- 
sented Lisbon in the legislature in 1868 and 1869. At the time of his death he 
was president of the Lisbon Light and Power company, president of the Lisbon 
Building association, and a director in the Parker & Young company. He was 
also a trustee of the New Hampshire state hospital. 

He married, in October, 1854, Miss Mary H. Cummings of Lisbon, who died in 
July, 1876. He leaves one daughter, Alice, the wife of W. W. Oliver, who, with 
her husband, resided with him; also one brother, Dr. Oren H. Boynton of Lisbon. 

RUFUS COOK. 

Rufus Cook, a pioneer business man of Minneapolis, Minn., a native of New 
Hampshire, died in that city July 12, 1903. 

Mr. Cook was a native of the town of Campton, a son of John and Hannah 
(Clark) Cook, born March 18, 1826. He was educated in the district school and 
New Hampton and Meriden academies. He afterward took up the study of civil 
engineering in Boston, where he was later for some time engaged in that profession 
till he removed to Minneapolis. Subsequently he came East, and was for a time 
located at Plymouth, where he surveyed the route of the Pemigewasset Valley 
railroad. Returning to Minneapolis, he continued in his profession as an engineer 
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there until his death. He compiled and published the first map of Hennepin 
county, in 1858, and in recent years he has frequently been called upon to correct 
and relocate boundary lines in city and county. 

Mr. Cook was a member of the First Free Baptist church of Minneapolis, and 
for the past eighteen years had been a deacon of the church. He first married 
Miss Ann Dillingham of Brewster, Mass., who died in St. Paul in 1863. His 
second wife, Mary H. Flanders, died in West Newton, Mass., in 1870. His third 
wife, who survives her husband, was Mary E. Bower of Boston. The children, all of 
whom are living, are Frederick D. Cook of Boston, Edward W. Cook of Milwaukee, 
Herbert Cook of West Newton, Mass., Rev. John Cook of New York city, and 
Mary E. and Anna DeWitt Cook of Minneapolis. 


AMOS F. ROWELL. 


Amos Fremont Rowell, editor and proprietor of the Lancaster Gazette, died at 
his home in that town August 3, 1903. 

He was a native of Lancaster, the eldest son of William L. and Martha (Legro) 
Rowell, born February 1, 1857. He attended the public schools and Lancaster 
academy, and at twenty years of age commenced work in a printing office at 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. He was afterward for a time with I. W. Quimby in the 
Gazette office. Later, in company with Cyrus Bachelder, he bought the Cods 
Republican, conducting the same about six years. Thirteen years ago, in com- 
pany with Charles R. Bailey, he purchased the Gazette, which they conducted 


together for six years, after which, until his death, he was the sole proprietor. 


Mr. Rowell was prominent in Masonry, having received the Knights Templar 
and Scottish rite degrees, and was a devoted member of the fraternity. 


MORRIS E. KIMBALL. 


Morris Eben Kimball, born in Haverhill, October 24, 1843, died in that town 
July 13, 1903. 

He was one of five sons of Charles and Hannah Kimball, was educated in the 
town schools, and commenced active life as a clerk in a country store at North 
Haverhill, of which he subsequently became the proprietor and conducted with 
success till his death. He was a life-long Republican, and held the position of 
postmaster for more than twenty years. He was also a member of the legislature 
in 1899. He leaves a wife (formerly Miss Gazilda Moran), and three children, a 
daughter and two sons, the eldest of the latter, Louis, being a graduate of Dart- 
mouth college of the class of 1902. 


HON. CHARLES W. MOORE. 


Hon. Charles W. Moore, a native of New Hampshire, born in Canterbury in 
1845, died at Detroit, Mich., where he had resided since 1880, August 15, 1903. 

He was educated in the Concord schools, and in youth went to New York city, 
where he soon engaged in the insurance business. He was afterward located in 
Concord, but in March, 1880, went to Detroit as the Michigan manager of the New 
York Life Insurance company, in which capacity he was eminently successful. He 
also took an active interest in politics as a Republican, serving with distinction 
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in both branches of the Michigan legislature. He was also for a time comptroller 
of the city of Detroit. 


JOHN HUMPHREY. 


John Humphrey, a native of Lyndon, Vt., born October 12, 1834, died in 
Keene, where he had long been engaged in business, August 24, 1903. 

He was manager of the Humphrey Machine company of Keene, a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and was well known throughout 
New England as the inventor of water-wheels and wood and iron working machin- 
ery. Among other things devised and improved by him is a lumberman’s log 
caliper for computing the contents in logs in cord or board measure. 


CHARLES F. HILDRETH, M. D. 


Dr. Charles F. Hildreth, born in Boston, Mass., December 12, 1831, died in 
Manchester, August 18, 1903. 

Dr. Hildreth was a graduate of the Harvard Medical school, and located in 
practice in Concord several years before the Civil War, when he was associated 
with the late Dr. Charles B. Gage, and was also physician at the state prison. In 
the early part of the war he was an assistant surgeon in the navy and later sur- 
geon of the Fortieth Massachusetts regiment. 

After the war he resumed practice in Concord, and later engaged in business 
as'a druggist at Suncook, where he was also prominent in public affairs, serving 
two terms in the legislature, and also as treasurer of Merrimack county. He was 


also president of the China Savings bank at Suncook. Some years ago he 
removed to Connecticut, but of late had resided with his brother, Clifton B. Hil- 
dreth of Manchester. 


HON. JACOB B. WHITTEMORE. 


Hon. Jacob B. Whittemore of Hillsborough died at the state hospital in Con- 
cord, August 18, 1903, aged fifty-one years. 

He was a native and life-long resident of Hillsborough, educated at Phillips 
Exeter academy, and prominent in public affairs, having served as superintendent 
of schools and a member of the school board for several years, representing the 
town in the legislature of 1882, and being a member of the senate in 1891. He 
served as a post-office inspector under the first administration of President Cleve- 
land, and as a Chinese inspector under the second, and at the time of his death 
was deputy collector of customs at West Stewartstown. 

He was a Free Mason, and a member of Mt. Horeb commandery, K. T., of 
Concord. 




















